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Mr, Harvey R, Young, Advertising Manager, 
Dispatch, 
Columbus, Ohio, 


Dear Mr. Young: 


You are undoubtedly quite familiar with the inoreasing interest of advertis- 
ers, publishers, and agenoies in marketing areas and their use as a soien- 
tific basis for budgeting sales and advertising. It is a subject which hag 
received a great deal of studious attention at our recent general meetings 
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“YOUR LAST COPY SOUNDED POMPOUS” 


WO weeks ago we published an advertisement 
in this paper that most of us thought was all 
right—until one person remarked, “Your copy 
last week sounded like the pompous stuff that 
some banks put out.” 


One criticism of one advertisement shouldn’t 


greatly disturb any advertiser — shouldn’t, though 


R. M. BLANKENBAKER it sometimes does. PAUL STEVENSON 
Account Representative ja Writ 
tein ha The pictures here are photographs of several Praga 


of the very human human beings who make up 
the organization that we call “us.” Maybe you 
know some of us. If not, maybe you will some 


day. And if you find any one of us talking, 


looking, or writing pompously, please shoot him. 


KATHERINE McGOWAN 
Checking Department 
New York 


EDWARD A. HOSP 
Assistant Account Representative 
New York 


BOYNTON HAYWARD DONALD VELSEY E. R. PALMER 
A nt Repri ive Assistant Account Representative Account Representative 
New York New York Chicago 


Batten, Barton. Durstine & OsBorRN 


Incorporated 
ADVERTISING 
383 MADISON AVENUE : NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON BUFFALO 
McCORMICK BUILDING 10 STATE STREET RAND BUILDING 


—— 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year, in advance, 
Entergd as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XIX. No. 4. 
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Even London 
Waxes Enthusiastic ! 


Even conservative London reacted with 
enthusiasm when this flexible Molloy 
Made Loose-Leaf Binder was received, as 
shown by the following comment from the 
manager of Oilwell’s London Office:— 


“The striking orange colored back is ex- 
cellent—the limp cover is also a big im- 
provement—There is, however, such a 
unique and practical feature in the fasten- 
ing arrangement, which is much in front 
of anything we have seen in bulletin cov- 
ers. Usually the effect is that the reading 
matter will not open flat but forms an 
awkward hump, whereas, even with a full 
complement of bulletins, this cover opens 
in a most satisfactory manner.” 


MOLLOY MADE 
Loose-Leaf Binders 


Your branch managers—your dealers— 
your salesmen or your customers—all will 
respond to the quality appeal and the con- 
venience features of Molloy Made Loose- 
Leaf Binders. 


Whether your purpose calls for ring 
binders, post binders, or one of the special 
devices such as used on the Oilwell book, 
you will find specially designed Molloy 
Made Binders far more effective and little, 
if any, more expensive than ordinary stock 
binders, when purchased in quantity. 


If you are considering the use of loose 
leaf binders for any purpose, write to us 
for samples and suggestions, giving full de- 
tails. No obligation is involved! 


The 
DAVID J. MOLLOY 


2869 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 
New York Offiee: 300 Madison Avenue 
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BY WALTER MANN 


The Billionarea—1929 


The ninth edition of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch’s compendium of _ information 
about the Greater St. Louis market ap- 
peared recently. Mixed in with consider- 
able promotion material we find some 
really valuable facts about this important 
area. 

All in all, this fifty-two-page work bears 
the stamp of authenticity, despite its dis- 
tinctly promotional atmosphere. From a 
research viewpoint the most interesting 
pages in the book are six which describe 
“An Exhaustive Survey of St. Louis,” in 
which 120,000 homes were visited in an 
effort to know more about the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch—the opinions of its readers 
and the general newspaper reading habits 
of the people of St. Louis and vicinity. 

The great care with which the name of 
the sponsor of this survey was kept from 
the interviewers is described in detail. 
Check-ups were constantly made during the 
fact-collecting period by Burns detectives, 
to find out whether the interviewers knew 
the name of their employer and were there- 
fore throwing the weight of the interview 
in his direction. Apparently only one pre- 
caution was lacking to make the findings 
wholly authentic, i.e., the employing of an 
inspector supplied by one of the great 
space-buying organizations (such as the 
A.N.A. or the AAAA) to okay the facts 
and the methods by which they were 
secured. This would have silenced even 
the most captious critic. 

And critics there have been apparently, 


. for in a later paragraph it is stated ‘The 


facts published in the book* have stood 
the test of attempted rebuttal, without any 
fact having been controverted successfully.” 

The first of these six pages shows the 
twenty-six “homogeneous districts’ of St. 
Louis, as established by the St. Louis Plan- 
ning Commission, and which were used in 
this survey, plotted out into ‘‘above aver- 
age,” “average’’ and “below average” buy- 
ing power or standards of living. 

This same page also speaks glibly of 
family incomes, earning power, standards 
of living and buying habits, by which 
“the families of St. Louis, as in other large 
cities, have automatically grouped them- 
selves.” Now if this research study has 
actually worked out a real method of ar- 
riving at family buyer power and standards 
of living by city sections for all classes of 
products, I know a good many space 
buyers who will jump with joy. But, to 
the best of my knowledge, there are only 
a few family buying power studies (most 
of which have been made by the U. S. 
Department of Labor and other govern- 
ment departments) in which this has been 
done with any degree of accuracy. 

To attempt to evaluate markets by 
family buying power, one must get the 
record of the entire income of the family, 
even including the “board” paid by boys 


*A separate book contains the research data 
in detail, which must be secured by special re- 
quest from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. We have 
sent for a copy which may be reviewed Jater. 


and girls living at home, etc. And these 
figures mount up today to staggering pro- 
portions. It is not uncommon for a fam- 
ily whose head earns less than $50.00 a 
week to have a combined buying power 
of more than $5,000 a year! 

Then, too, there comes the question of 
the type of product for which the market 
is being studied. There are certain types 
of products for which the working boy or 
girl will scrape and save till his spending 
power equals that of a $10,000-a-year ex. 
ecutive. You know what I mean. Motor. 
cycles or Murads, lingerie or lipsticks, 
depending on the boy or the girl, regard. 
less of the kind of neighborhood he or 
she lives in. And the parents are just 
the same. The automobiles, radio sets and 
orthophonic phonographs that are bought 
in apparently the poorest districts of any 
big city have upset the space-buying cal 
culations of many a newspaper space 
buyer. All due to this intangible thing 
called family buying power—i. e., the com- 
bined family income. 

Be that as it may, the first fact offered 
by this Post-Dispatch survey is that in all 
districts—whether “average” districts ot 
“above” or “below average’—the Post- 
Dispatch “reaches a far greater proportion 
of the families than does any other St. 
Louis newspaper.” The survey reveals, 
moreover, that “in reader preference the 
Post-Dispatch exceeded all other news- 
papers combined.” 

Next fact is that “72 per cent of all 
families which are readers of any English 
daily newspaper are reached by the daily 
Post-Dispatch.’ We assume that this is 
meant to cover all readers in the twenty- 
six previously mentioned “homogeneous 
districts,” although it is not specifically 
so stated in the report. 

Next—"81 per cent of all families which 
are regular readers of any English Sunday 
Mewspaper are reached by the Sunday 
Post-Dispatch.” 

Next—that 70 per cent of the resi- 
dential telephone subscribers are readers of 
the daily Post-Dispatch, while 72 per cent 
are readers of the Sunday issue.” 

Next comes detailed data on the number 
of 1920 census familes, the male and 
female buyers of fifteen years and over, 
the number of autos, the bank deposits in 
dollars, the number of drug, grocery, hard- 
ware, general merchandise and department 
stores, as well as data on gas and electric 
service in every town of 1,000 and over 
population in the states of Illinois and 
Missouri. Figures on the circulation of 
the Sunday Post-Dispatch are also given. 
Why similar data is not given for the 
balance of the claimed territory in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas is hard to 
understand. 

Similar detailed data for the Billionarea 
is also given over in the back of the book, 
along with a list of the special merchan- 
dising features available through this mid- 
western newspaper. A monthly review of 
business conditions in St. Louis is also 
offered through the business research bureau 
of the Post-Dispatch. 
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Late Business Conditions Survey Shows 


Spokane Country Business Humming 
1928 Sales beat 1927 by 14.9 per cent.—1929 Gains over 1928 


An exhaustive survey made March, 1929, covering 157 leading whole- 
sale and retail business houses of the Spokane Country, representing 29 
lines, indicated that Spokane Country consumers spent and invested in 1928 


over $470,000,000, or $57,000,000 more than in 1927—an increase of 14.9%. 


The Research Department of the REVIEW-CHRONICLE GENERAL 
ADVERTISING BUREAU has made another survey on sales, first six 
months of 1929 compared with 1928, also on conditions in the basic indus- 
tries. The results are presented below for the benefit of manufacturers 
and advertising agencies to assist with their sales and advertising plans. 


Here Are the Results of Late 1929 Survey on Business 
Conditions in the Spokane Country 


Basic Industries 


LUMBERING: Lumber production first six 
months 1929, according to report of Western 
Pine Association, shows increase of 23.5% over 
1928—shipments also show substantial gain. Spo- 
kane Country alone ships over $50,000,000 worth 
of lumber annually. 


AGRICULTURE: Reports of research depart- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest Farm Trio (Wash- 
ington Farmer, Oregon Farmer, Idaho Farmer) 
show: Livestock—best condition for nine years, 
prices equal pre-war times. Apple crop very good, 
with better prices than last year. Normal wheat 
crop indicated, with probably higher prices. 
Potato crop about the same as 1928. 


MINING: ‘The Secretary of the Northwest 
Mining Association, Spokane, says: ‘‘Conditions 
in the mining industry in this section are the 
best they have been in years. More new mines 
are being opened up, while districts that have 
been inactive for years are reopening and going 
to work on a big scale.’’ The annual value of 
minerals from the Spokane Country mines ex- 
ceeds $60,000,000. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


SPOKANE BANK DEBITS: According to 
Twelfth Federal Reserve Bank Agent’s report, 
Spokane bank debits first five months of 1929 
showed an increase of 7%, compared with 2% 
gain for the Twelfth District. 


SPOKANE DEPARTMENT STORE SALES: 
Reports of four leading department stores indi- 
cate substantial increase in sales first six months 
this year over last. All four consider outlook for 
fall and winter good. 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS: Sales Spokane 
and Spokane Country first six months 1929 show 
10% gain over 1928—outlook very good. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS: Two report sales 
same first six months; one, 5% increase; an- 
other, 5% decrease—all consider outlook good. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES: First six months 
sales, Spokane 17% over 1928—outlook good. 


National Newspaper Lineage as Another Barometer 


According to figures published in Western Advertising, Spokane’s gain in national 
lineage for 1928 beat every important city of the Western States except Los Angeles. 
While the increase in national lineage for THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPO- 
KANE CHRONICLE the first six months of 1928 beat 1927 by 168,000 lines or 8%, 
the first six months of this year piled up another gain of 449,173 lines, beating 


1928 by 20.8%. 


Associated Advertising Rate Saves You $23.80 Per Page 


The 93,000 (86% UNduplicated) combined circulation of THE SPOKESMAN- 


REVIEW and SPO 


E CHRONICLBE covers nearly all the 101,735 urban families 


in Spokane and the 522 cities and towns of the field. Present associated rate means 
a saving to general advertisers of $23.80 to $71.40 per page, based upon former 


separate gross rates. 


SEND FOR “SPOKANE COUNTRY MARKET FACTS” 


REPRESENTATIVES 
WM. J. MORTON CO. 
New York Chicago 
M. C. MOGENSEN & CO., INC. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle 


The Oregon Former 
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Representatives Cone, Rothenburg and 
Noee, Inc. Pacific Coast Representa- 
tives: R. J. Bidwell Co. Member 
100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press. 


17 COUNTIES’ 
SHOP ON 
g CANAL STREET 


Canal Street . . . New Orleans’ greatest retail 
thoroughfare . . . department stores, furniture 
stores, jewelry stores, music stores, drug stores 
.. every kind of retail outlet that means climb- 
ing sales totals for manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. 


And to Canal Street they come... busy, milling 
throngs of buyers .. . not only from uptown 
and downtown New Orleans but by bus, train, 
automobile, airplane from the 17 parishes 
(counties) in the New Orleans city-suburban 
radius. 


750,000 people live in this city-suburban radius 
and there are 30 suburban towns of a thousand 
or more population. New Orleans is their city, 
their buying center .. . their buying power ma- 
terially increases your possibilities in the South’s 
first market. 


There is only one medium through which this 
suburban buying power and the city power can 
be directed . . . that medium is the dominant 
newspaper of the New Orleans market. 


Che Cimes-Picayune 


IN 
t IN| 


IN NEW ORLEANS 7 


**Counties’ in Louisiana are known as ‘parishes’. 
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LISTO 


Advertising 
that 


SELLS 


Listo pencils tell your sales 
message to the man you want 
to reach—tell it in a friendly, 
useful way, yet forcefully, 
scores of times daily. 


Your trade-mark, name, 
slogan, emblem, or other ad- 
vertising reproduced in color 
on a Listo develops lasting 
good will—actually creates 
sales! 

Five type lines imprinted 
free. 


Read What 
Kawneer Says: 


“The Listo pencils we have 
given out have been well re- 
ceived with gratifying results, 
which has justified the repeat 
orders we have placed with 
you. 

“They have proved a good 
advertising medium as well 
as an excellent pencil.” 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 
KAWNEER MFG. COMPANY 
Write today for descriptive circu- 


lar and quantity prices. Address 
Dept. B. 


Listo Pencil Corporation 
Alameda California 
Chicago: 202 S. State Street 


Eastern Representative: 


HAROLD E. SEEGER CO., INC. 
343 Broadway New York City 


“Favorite of a Million Users’ 


DENCILS— 


The Necessary Wholesaler 


“It should be a part of the manufac- 
turer’s duty to point out to the dealer 
that a proper wholesaling mark-up 
will exist and will be paid for by the 
public no matter if the wholesaler ex- 
ists or not,’ says B. M. Hiatt, sales 
manager of the Irwin Auger Bit Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Ohio. 

“In the case of carrying stock, for in- 
stance, if the manufacturer has to per- 
form this function, he will have to put 
the cost in his own mark-up; if the 
retailer carries it, he will have to pay 
for it in the form of an added oper- 
ating cost. 

“The lack of publicity regarding 
wholesalers’ services has led to the 
hasty acceptance of some shallow con- 
clusions regarding their mark-up.” 


What Aviation Means to You 


If you are in doubt as to whether or 
not you (or your boy) should become 
an aviator, read “What Aviation 
Means to You,” published by the Uni- 
versal Aviation School, St. Louis. 
This year, it is pointed out, probably 
15,000 airplanes will be built in the 
United States. ‘One manufacturer 
alone is said to have on hand more 
than $3,000,000 worth of business 
that cannot be turned out for months. 
‘ Aviation is bringing a tre- 
mendous demand for men.” 

Eight courses are available—three of 
them covering flight work; two on 
ground work; others on business, me- 
chanics and welding. They cost from 
$1,145 to $125. Eight schools are 
operated by the company in various 
cities in the Middle West and South. 
Students may be insured. 


Help Yourself to Coca-Cola 


“Help yourself to a Coca-Cola,” says 
a sign on a new sidewalk vendor ap- 
pearing before many stores, “and pay 
the clerk inside.”’ 

The vendor, of course, is not a ma- 
chine, and the necessity to go inside 
to prove your honesty may be a little 
annoying, but from the storekeeper’s 
standpoint it should be helpful. Not 
a very large proportion of the people 
who drop their pennies in the slot of 
the gum or weighing-machines in 
front of stores ever know what lines 
of goods that particular store carries. 
Another new merchandising plan of 


this active company, is a “Family 


Package,” a six-bottle carton (which, 
opened, provides a handle for easy 


transportation) to replace the old 
twenty-four bottle wooden case. 


Vitamin Factories 


Three mills of the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany have installed equipment for 
storing up supplies of vitamin D in 
cereals by subjecting them to the ac- 
tion of ultra-violet rays—and the com- 
pany’s salesmen and advertising copy 
writers will soon be cashing in on it. 
Vitamin D aids in utilizing calcium, or 
lime, for developing and repairing 
bone, tooth and tissue structure. 

On belt conveyors, arranged in mov- 
ing step formation, in the quaker oats 
factories, the milled grain, steamed 
and sterilized, is fed on a thin layer 
which passes slowly under the vitaliz- 
ing glow of mercury quartz vapor 
lamps. Invisible, but potent neverthe- 
less, the vitamin is added. 


Clocks on Trial 


“Once you have a Poole clock you'll 
never go back to imaccurate time- 
pieces.” To prove it the Poole Clock 
Division of the Morse Chain Com- 
pany in a cooperative campaign listing 
dealers, gives you the opportunity to 
try out one of their clocks (which, in- 
cidentally, never need to be wound) 
for two weeks in your home. Just fill 
in the coupon and mail to the nearest 
dealer. 


Handy Magnesia 


If you haven’t discovered all the po- 
tential uses of your product, there is 
a moral in the ingenuity of the milk 
of magnesia manufacturers. For quite 
a number of years, milk of magnesia 
filled certain well-defined needs. Then 
its uses as a dentifrice (whether in a 
tooth paste or from a regular milk of 
magnesia bottle) were found and pro- 
moted. 
The other day my wife read in the 
women’s page of a newspaper that 
milk of magnesia is very good for 
cleaning hats. She took one look at 
my ancient Panama and I went forth 
to buy a bottle of it. 
And now comes Denton’s Facial Mag- 
nesia for the complexion. 
Magnesia may be had now in various 
forms—the most convenient of them 
perhaps being Milnesia tablets. 
—LAWRENCE M. HUGHES. 
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NOT GALLOPING 


in a headlong plunge to reach the end 
of the story—breathless, seeing nothing 
but the words that unfold the plot... 


NOR 
VE! 
PLODDING 


doggedly through column after column of self 
improvement, bidding the eye grimly to stay 
on the job... 


BUT ROAMING FOR PLEASURE 


That is how LIFE is enjoyed. 
LIFE’S pages invite exploration. The eye may stray legit- 


imately in LIFE—detours from one sparkling feature to 
the next lead naturally through advertising columns, 

for a LIFE page is made of brief and sepa- 

rated tidbits of varied entertainment. 


LIFE is enjoyed by the enjoyment- 
minded. And they it is who buy 
enjoyment merchandise; which is— 
anything that adds to the enjoyment 
of living. 


Not a page of LIFE is missed; 
every line of every ad meets its mar- 
ket—the market of enjoyment. 
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A World-Wide 
Picture of Advertising 
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No lesser term can describe Germany’s wonderful 
Advertising Exposition, to be held in Berlin from 
August 10 to September 8, and thus available to every 
visitor to the International Advertising Convention, 
August 12-15. 


From many countries of both hemispheres 
exhibits will be sent, illustrating the newest and most 
striking developments in every field of advertising. 
Will you see them? 


Spaces 85, 86 and 87 in this Exposi- 
tion have been reserved by The 
Christian Science Monitor, and we 
invite you to view the display of this 


International Daily Newspaper. 

For complete information regarding steamships i 
chartered, sailing dates, trips and tours arranged, ne 
write International Advertising Association, 420 ’ 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, New York. he 
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Do Farmed Out Installment 
Collections Hurt Sales? 


WONDER how many sales man- 

agers are in the same position as 

a friend of mine who recently re- 

signed as district sales manager 
for a large concern manufacturing 
standard household equipment that is 
sold direct. His exact words wouldn't 
look pretty in a chaste and sober busi- 
ness publication, but the following is 
a fair summary of his remarks when 
I asked him why he quit a job he had 
held with credit for several years. 

“Tt all traces back,’” he said, “to a 
bunch of poison pens in the blankety 
blanked finance company that dis- 
counts the installment contracts. You 
can believe it or not, but I’m here to 
tell you that those bloodsuckers have 
done more harm to the company’s 
good will in three years than ten years 
of advertising can repair, and more 
damage to the morale of the sales 
force than all its competitors put to- 
gether. I know it looks like darn 
good business, from the point of view 
of the comptroller’s office, to get your 
money in advance and turn all the 
trouble and expense of collections over 
to somebody else. But try in practice 
to maintain the morale of a sales force 
in the field under a barrage of no- 
tices and letters from a strange third 
party to the transaction whose ‘system 
will not permit,’ and you will see what 
you will see. 

“I’m perfectly willing to admit that 
all the logic and all the mathematics 
are on the other side. I’ve been told 


so often enough. But, hell’s bells, ic 
isn’t a question of logic or mathe- 
matics, but of human relationships. 
There is no reason, perhaps, why Bill 
Jones or Tom Smith should resent be- 


Because such extensive damages to good will may 
result from commercial financing of installment 
contracts, every sales executive has a direct and im- 
portant interest in this phase of company policy. In 
this article George F. Benkhart, vice-president of 
General Motors, calls this problem one of the most 
serious with which his company has to deal and 
tells how they have handled it for last ten years. 


BY ROY W. 


ing bawled out by somebody he never 
heard of or never dealt with, or why 
he should blame us for it, but the 
point is that he does. Also, he cusses 
us out to his friends and neighbors 
when he gets an appropriate oppor- 
tunity, making it pleasant for the sales- 
man when he comes around. Head- 
quarters were riding me right along 
because I was losing men off the terri- 
tory, same as every other manager in 
the field. But how can you keep good 
salesmen, I ask you, when half their 
time is spent in pacifying soreheads 
on call-backs, and every second pros- 
pect they call on knows somebody who 
knows somebody else whose second 
cousin had a dirty deal from the com- 
pany? The answer is, you can’t. It 
is all very elusive and intangible, and, 
as I have been reminded by the swivel- 
chair philosophers in the home office, 
very illogical, but you can argue with 
it about as well as with the East wind. 
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“Here's what happens in a typical 
case. The salesman works with Mr. 
Jones, until he has convinced him that 
the equipment will serve his comfort 
and convenience, and that the com- 
pany is a good outfit with which to 
deal. Jones signs a contract, and the 
salesman says, following manual in- 
structions, ‘Now, Mr. Jones, you 
have a year in which to pay for this, 
and if it doesn’t function to your sat- 
isfaction you've got us.’ The sales- 
man goes away, and some ten days 
later the service department makes the 
installation. Then, the first thing 
Jones hears from anybody is a printed 
notice from the Blank Finance Com- 
pany that reads like a summons: ‘We 
hold your notes. Payments are due 
thus and so, and must be made direct 
to us. Send check on or before the 
first of each month to etc., etc.’ 

“Sweet Merry Christmas! Jones’ 
reaction to that varies of course, but it 
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is darn seldom pleasant. Who in Sam 
Hill is this Blank Finance Company, 
and what right have they to be telling 
him what to do with his money? 
What about those pleasant and satis- 
factory relationships the salesman was 
telling him about? Isn’t his credit 
good, or what? Hold his notes, do 
they? Fine chance he’s got, if the 
equipment doesn’t work as represent- 
ed. And so on. The whole set-up 
is cold, sinister and forbidding. So 
unexpected, and so wholly in contrast 
with the cordial attitude of the sales- 
man. Of course Jones ought to rea- 
son thus-and-so. But in nine cases 
out of ten Jones doesn’t. He begins 
right then and there to feel that he 
has possibly hooked himself into 
something that is going to be unpleas- 
ant, and thereafter he is going to keep 
his eye peeled for trouble. So far as 
the company and the equipment are 
concerned, he has a chip on his shoul- 
der from then on. 


Evolution of a Knocker 


“If the gods are kind and Lady Luck 
works a miracle or two, the installa- 
tion will function perfectly from the 
start, and there will be no disputes or 
differences of opinion about anything. 
But you know yourself how often that 
is likely to happen, especially when 
the purchaser has been put in a sus- 
picious frame of mind at the begin- 
ning. Jones is likely to insist upon an 
absolute and literal fulfilment of every 
claim made in the advertising, and 
every representation of the salesman; 
he will holler for a service man when 
he thinks he doesn’t get it: and he 
will refuse to pay another nickel until 
he does get it. Logically he is all 
wrong, no doubt, but try and tell him 
so! The service department gets busy, 
and the salesman has a nasty call-back 
on hand, and then—the finance com- 
pany horns in with ‘in justice to your- 
self, ‘Our system will not permit,’ 
and so following: pink and green and 
yellow printed notices displaying a 
perfectly callous indifference to the 
situation. By the time we have suc- 
ceeded (with the best of luck) in get- 
ting Jones moderately pacified, he gets 
a smeared form letter threatening to 
enforce the default clause in his con- 
tract written by old man Scrooge him- 
self. Try to hold that baby down 
thereafter, and try to sell equipment to 
any of his friends! Plant a Jones in 
every other city block (which is no 
serious exaggeration), and then figure 
out for yourself the chances of holding 
good salesmen and making your 
quota.” 

_ There is a good deal of sober truth 
in that, I think, and I have a hunch 
that the situation outlined is not by 


any means exceptional. The striking 
success of installment selling as ap- 
plied to automobiles, beginning with 
the organization of General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation ten years ago, 
has led to a vast promotion of finance 
company service, and business concerns 
have acquired a new and glittering 
toy with which to play. In many in- 
stances (perhaps most) there is no 
doubt that finance companies perform 
a useful, profitable and entirely bene- 
ficial service. It is not my intention 
to condemn or disparage finance com- 
panies per se. But on the other hand 
there are numerous instances in which 
the “service” is of the variety de- 
scribed by our friend, the ex-district 
manager. The finance company’s argu- 
ment is cogent and convincing, so far 
as the logic and mathematics of the 
situation are concerned, but logic and 
mathematics do not, unfortunately, 
tell the whole story. For in dealing 
with the public, it will not do to for- 
get that good will is far more emotional 
and sentimental than logical, and that 
you can control it mathematically to 
about the same extent as the taste for 
a popular song. 


Jeopardizing Your Good Will 


And the point is that in discounting 
installment contracts or straight ac- 
counts receivable with a finance com- 
pany of any of the various shades and 
varieties, you are virtually turning overt 
with them the good will of the cus- 
tomer to the extent of placing it at the 
finance company’s mercy for the 
period of the account. You are placing 
them in the position to deal directly 
with your customers, practically speak- 
ing in your name, and whether it is 
reasonable or not the customer will 
blame you if the relationship is un- 
pleasant or unsatisfactory. A great 
many of the vast number of finance 
companies which have sprung up in 
the past ten years care for nothing in 
the world except to get the money and 
make a profit for themselves; they 
know nothing and care less about actual 
situations and past or present relation- 
ships; their “system will not permit,” 
and that is the end of it. But from 
the customer’s point of view, be it 
noted, that often means simply this: 
that the “system will not permit’ what 
he considers fair and honorable and 
decent treatment on your part—not on 
theirs. 

That the problem is a real and vital 
one is probably realized nowhere more 
clearly than by the prototype and pat- 
tern of them all, General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation. “As a matter 
of fact,” said George F. Benkhart, 
vice-president in charge of public re- 
lations, ‘‘it is in many ways the most 


serious and the most baffling problem 
we have to face. We have been try- 
ing sincerely and soberly to solve it 
throughout the whole ten years of our 
existence, and though we have made 
much progress, we cannot say we have 
wholly succeeded. Again and again, 
we have modified the form and word- 
ing of our notices and letters when ex- 
perience has shown them irritating or 
unpleasant. We are at work constantly 
with the personnel of our sixty-five 
branch offices to insure intelligent and 
courteous treatment for even the hum- 
blest purchaser of a used car. While 
our prodecure must, of necessity, be 
standardized, it is continually open to 
revision. As we say in the booklet 
which every purchaser receives at the 
outset: 

“The scope of our operations is 
very wide, so that we must, of course, 
standardize our methods, resulting in 
some sacrifice of the close personal 
relationship we would like to have 
with every purchaser. So despite the 
utmost care on our part, it is possible 
that errors may creep in and be the 
cause of dissatisfaction with us or our 
service. . 
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Therefore, our problem is not 
the dissatisfied customer who com- 
plains. We can make amends to him 
and take advantage of the complaint 
to perfect our service. Our problem 
is the customer who may have a griev- 
ance but does not tell us about it. We 
have then no way of knowing that we 
have lost his good will and no oppor- 
tunity to make amends. 

“We therefore wish to urge every- 
one who deals with us to bear this 
in mind should any unsatisfactory in- 
cident in our relations occur.’ 


No Complaint Too Trivial 


“In this organization we realize 
thoroughly what the outside, independ- 
ent finance company commonly does 
not; namely, that it is a merchandising 
enterprise we are engaged in and not 
simply and solely a financial operation. 
No complaint is too trivial to warrant 
a thorough investigation and satisfac- 
tory settlement, and, at the same time, 
a careful scrutiny of the system to see 
if future complaints of the sort may be 
avoided. We get our money, of 
course. We must do that, as any fin- 
ance company must. But the customer 
who has a grievance is meanwhile 
thoroughly convinced that the matter 
will be adjusted to his satisfaction. 
Above all things, we try to avoid any 
suggestion or implication that we are 
too big and strong and powerful to be 
concerned about his little, individual 
feelings toward General Motors. 

“One great advantage of our plan 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Many special drives and general campaigns have been planned solely on the basis of the story the card 
records tell. The result has been a steady and substantial increase in business. 


How Ralston Purina Takes the 
Guesswork Out of Sales Direction 


HE Ralston Purina Company 
has in recent years developed 

a large-scale national alae 

business through aggressive 
sales methods which depend very 
largely for their success upon quick 
availability of data on sales and 
shipments, as classified by commodity, 
salesman, dealer and territory. An ex- 
tensive system of visible records, used 
now in sixteen departments, is given 
large credit for making sales data im- 
mediately available in individual or 
summary form. Without the informa- 
tion now quickly obtained, it would 
be practically impossible for the execu- 
tives to maintain the present control 
over sales, or to get full benefit from 
setting salesmen’s and district quotas 
and from conducting contests. 

The visible record installation did 
Not start in the sales department, al- 
though its greatest use has developed 
there. 

All dealers are listed by city and by 
state as well as territory salesmen. 
There are 744 ‘‘chow” salesmen in 
the field and thirty specialists or sales 
promotion men. 

Each man reports by mail on Tues- 
day and Friday nights and semi-weekly 
sales reports are issued covering de- 


This article is based on the results of a 
Survey made by the A. C. Nielson Com- 
Dany, Chicago. 


The sales record system described here furnishes 
Ralston Purina executives with an accurate, up-to- 
the-minute report on the conditions in each terri- 
tory, thus enabling them to head off market slumps. 


tails and summaries of tonnage sold of 
each feed by each man. The field re- 
ports mailed Friday night from points 
as far away as Woodstock, Canada, 
are all entered in the data placed 
in the sales manager’s hands at the 
home office by Monday evening. This 
speed was impossible under the old 
methods and the information was cold 
before it reached the sales managers. 

The value of quick availability of 
data is well illustrated by action taken 
by the Canadian sales manager on the 
day this survey was made. A report 
just received from the statistical de- 
partment showed that sales for the 
first five days of February were run- 
ning behind the January sales, and he 
immediately arranged to make a trip 
to meet the district sales manager and 
salesmen to formulate plans for bring- 
ing up volume. 

Another recent case was that of a 
salesman at Windsor, Ontario, who 
was held to his quarterly quota by 
pressure applied from the home office 
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when the statistical department's re- 
port on quota standings reached the 
sales manager’s desk. On December 
20, 1928, the salesman was three cars 
short of quota and received a wire 
from his manager. He worked four 
days, sold one car and then became ill, 
but was able to close two more cars 
by telephone before the end of the 
period. 

Dealer records are also closely scru- 
tinized. On January 15, 1929, a sales 
manager noticed that one customer 
had a chance to make an “all-time 
record.”” He wired the salesman that 
three more cars for this dealer would 
break the record and two cars were 
sold. 

Occasionally, the records indicate 
that high sales by one man need in- 
vestigation in order that effective sales 
stunts may be incorporated into a gen- 
eral sales plan. On November 16, 
1928, it was noticed that sales by sev- 
eral salesmen had been unusually high 

(Continued on page 170) 


CANVASS of practices in 
sixty leading concerns that 
Operate salesmen’s automo- 
biles shows about half the 
number following the plan of a flat 
mileage allowance and about half 
paying all expenses on the basis of an 
itemized report. 

Low operating costs based on care- 
fully compiled itemized statements by 
a number of companies operating 
good-sized fleets seem to indicate that 
firms allowing a flat seven to ten cents 
a mile might, on more careful analysis, 
find they are able to trim costs at this 
point. At least this should be true 
in territories where road conditions 
are reasonably good. Of course, it 
should be taken into consideration that 
firms operating under the flat mileage 
allowance do not have the bookkeep- 
ing costs that are necessarily a part of 
the itemized statement plan, and they 
can therefore afford to charge to sales- 
men’s cars a slightly heavier expense. 

The Clay Equipment Corporation of 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, is one concern that 
is operating a fleet at a very low cost. 
Twenty-five Chevrolets operated dur- 
ing 1928 cost the company only 
$.0299 per mile. Two Fords showed 
a cost of $.0339, and two Dodges, 
$.0319. A detailed analysis of the 
expenses for these cars appears on 
page 150. 

“We own all our own cars,” says 
J. B. Clay, president of the company, 
“and our salesmen are permitted to 
use their cars when at home just as 
though they owned them. If the 
salesman and his family go on any 


A number of companies 
report a growing prefer- 
ence for heavier cars. 
(Right) Studebaker’s 
Commander coupe. 


How Twenty Companies | 


- Contributing to 


Kraft—Phenix Cheese Corporation, Chicago 
Armour & Company, Chicago 

Brownstein—Louis Company, Los Angeles 

Oshkosh Overall Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Ford Roofing Products Company, Chicago 

Baker Ice Machine Company, Inc., Omaha 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. 
Graton & Knight Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis. 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc., New York City 


extended tour of more than a few 
hundred miles during the summer 
vacation, we charge the salesman a 
nominal amount for the use of the 
car for this trip. 

“Generally speaking, our cost on 
cars has been declining year by year. 
In 1927 our mileage cost was $.039 
per mile; in 1926 it was $.045 
per mile; in 1925, $.0525_ per 
mile, and in 1924, $.0475. The 
clerical time of assembling a detailed 
report on expenses at the end of the 
year has cost us from $75 to $100.” 

Ballard & Ballard of Louisville, 
Kentucky, showed an average cost of 
$.044 on 106 cars, for the first six 
months of 1929—exactly the same 
figure as for the previous six months. 


An analysis of their expenses by 
makes of cars appears on page 150. 
Particularly creditable is the showing 
made, in their fleet, by the heavier 
cars. 

This company, too, has experienced 
a steady drop in the costs of motor 
transportation for salesmen in recent 
years. The six months ending Decem- 
ber, 1927, showed a cost of $.054. 
This was reduced, by the next June, 
to $.047, and a still further reduction 
of $.007 showed up on the statement 
for December, 1928. 

‘From our experience in the last 
couple of years,” says P. M. Wallace 
of the company’s executive staff, ‘we 
would be very hesitant if approached 
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Handle Auto Expenses 


These Articles: 


Crown Cork & Seal Company, Baltimore 

Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Company, Milwaukee 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Charles City, Iowa 
Sweet Candy Company, Salt Lake City 

National Carbon Company, New York City 

Gulf Fertilizer Company, Tampa, Florida 

Clay Equipment Corporation, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Butler Manufacturing Company, Kansas City _ 
Ballard & Ballard Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
Spencer Heater Company, Williamsport, Pa. 


by any of our salesmen with the 
proposition of allowing a flat rate for 
operating expenses. Any allowance 
which the average salesman would 
consider fair to himself would be very 
much more than our present expense.” 
The Butler Manufacturing Company 
of Kansas City, Missouri, formerly 
operated under a flat daily allowance 
of $5.25 per day per car. At this 
time the salesmen owned the cars. 
After many complaints from the 


men that the $5.25 was not a sufh- 
cient allowance, the company changed 
its policy and decided that the auto- 
mobiles should be company-owned 
and the company would pay all ex- 
penses based on an itemized report. 
Costs dropped immediately. The 
latest report available—that for the 
month of May, 1929—shows a cost of 
$.0419 per mile (based on nineteen 
cars), where the average mileage per 
car per month is 2,275. This makes 
the average cost per car per day $4.26 
-which represents a daily saving of 
99 cents per car per day over the 


old flat allowance method, or, in a 
month’s period, close to $500 for the 
fleet. 

“We found this new arrangement 
much more satisfactory than any other 
arrangement we have ever used,” re- 
ports William A. Knapp, vice presi- 
dent of the company. “The car is 
turned over to the salesman, who uses 
it for both business and pleasure. We 
have never objected to their using the 
car for their own personal use pro- 
vided they furnish their own gasoline 
and oil.” 

A detailed analysis of this com- 
pany’s costs on the nineteen cars they 
Operate appears on page 150. 

Among the companies that make 4 
flat monthly allowance for car ex- 
penses are Kraft-Phenix Cheese Cor- 
poration, the Hooker Glass & Paint 
Manufacturing Company, both of 
Chicago, and the Steves Sash and 
Door Company of San _ Antonio, 
Texas. Kraft-Phenix is now going 
back to their old policy of the flat 
monthly allowance after a period in 
which they experimented with detailed 
reports. The amount of the allowance 
given each of their salesmen depends 
upon the amount of driving each man 
has to do, which, in turn, depends 
largely on the size of the man’s ter- 
ritory. Allowances range from $50 
to $75 a month. “We realize that 
this does not cover the entire expense 
of the operation of the automobile, 


The economy of oper- 
ation possible in 
Ford's Model A busi- 
ness coupe makes it a 
favorite for the use of 
salesmen. 
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How Two Leading Companies Itemize Automobile Expenses 


The following breakdown is furnished through the courtesy of the Clay Equipment Company. It summarizes the expenses for twenty-nine 
The itemized statement for each car also shows the name of the salesman driving the car, and the 


salesmen’s automobiles for the year 1928. 


dates of the period the car was driven. 


Miscel- Credit Cost 

New _ Tire Car laneous Depre- to Depre- Miles Per 

Make Storage Gas Oil Tires Repair Repair Expenses ciation ciation Totals Driven Mile 
a he $22.50 $359.65 $61.15 $72.30 $30.60 $119.13 $59.00 $251.00 $34.75 $940.63 29,415 .0319 
POEs. 262 nails 26.90 123.16 40.96 46.85 15.10 106.67 10.00 101.00 ee 470.73 13,883 .1339 
25 Chevrolets ....... 377.67 2,991.04 592.04 455.30 270.85 1,641.34 399.82 2,774.15 386.21 9,115.95 305,070 .0299 


The Butler Manufacturing Company, of Kansas City, operates nineteen cars, all Fords and Chevrolets. 


The following table shows their break- 


down of costs for one month—May, 1929—with the average figures under each heading, for the nineteen cars. 


Depreciation, 
Other Repairs License 


Average Average 


Total Average Average Mile Miles 


Gallons Cost Oil Oil Garageand Tire andMiscel- and Operating Cost PerCostPer Per Per 

Miles Gas Gas Quarts Cost Washing Repair laneous Insurance Expenses Day Mile Gallon Day 

Totals . 43,234 2,623 $574.78 433 $131.90 $230.40 $173.65 $233.86 $469.51 $1,814.10 $80.95 ... 322 1914 
Averages .. 2,275 138 30.25 23 6.84 12.13 9.14 12.94 24.71 95.48 4:26 .0419 16 101 


but we assume that all of our sales- 
men use their cars for their personal 
use,” states J. T. Wilson, sales man- 
ager. 

Hooker's city salesmen receive $65 
a month allowance; suburban salesmen 
receive $90 a month, and country 
salesmen $140 a month. This elimi- 
nates all checking of expenses, the 
company points out, and their report 
is that the method has been entirely 
satisfactory. 

The Steves Sash and Door Com- 
pany, Operating sixteen cars, pays city 
salesmen $75 a month and country 
salesmen $100 a month. The cars 
are largely Chevrolets and Fords and 
are owned by the salesmen. 

Graybar Electric Company, Inc., 
does not own the cars operated by its 
salesmen, but it finances the purchase 
and allows the men to pay for their 
cars on a monthly payment plan. 
There are 327 cars in this company’s 
fleet: 110 Fords, 40 Dodges, 45 
Chevrolets, 23 Buicks, 13 Essexes, 11 
Studebakers, 10 Overlands and a few 
still heavier cars. After starting out 
operating cars on a mileage basis, this 
ccmpany switched over and now fol- 
lows the policy of operating on a daily 
allowance. This allowance runs from 
$1.75 to $4.00. For city driving the 
allowance is $1.75. In the country 
the minimum is $3 a day and the 
maximum $4. 

“The amount to be allowed is de- 
termined by the management,” says 
L. M. Dunn, vice-president of the 
company, in discussing this phase of 
the firm’s activities. ‘‘It depends en- 
tirely on the class of country to be 
covered, the roads, etc. Despite the 
fact that we have raised the allowance, 
up until about a year and a half ago 
our maximum was $3, and it has now 
been advanced to $4, we still con- 
tinue to get a great many complaints 


from various territories about the al- 
lowance not entirely covering the cost 
of operating the car. 

“Our cost for motor transportation, 
including that of the salesmen and the 
merchandise, is about $725,000 a 
year, a sizable sum. It averages, if 
you will divide it among our seventy- 
one houses, approximately ten thou- 
sand dollars per unit. 

“When we finance the purchase of 
a car for a salesman we make no in- 
terest charges on unpaid balances. We 
also pay the license fees on the cats, 
and, while the salesman is buying the 
car, we pay all of the insurance. That 
includes fire and theft, liability and 
property damage. After the salesman 
pays for the car and it becomes his 
property, he pays fire and theft in- 
surance, but we continue to pay all 
of the other insurance charges. 

“The reason we decided it would 
be better for the salesmen to own 
their cars was that after trying a num- 


ber of plans, we arrived at the con- 
clusion that if the salesman owned the 
car he would be a great deal more 
careful of it and would take more 
pride in its appearance than if the 
company owned it. It also gave him 
more latitude in the week-end and 
other uses of the car. 

“We find some disadvantages in 
that because some of the men want 
to buy cars that are beyond their means 
: we have never felt that we 
should entirely cover the cost of the 
car and all of its operations, because 
all of our men operate under a bonus 
or extra compensation plan, and while 
the mobility of the car permits them 
to get around to call on more cus- 
tomers and we benefited from that, 
they did also. 

(The conclusion to this article will 
appear in the August 10 issue. It 
will present further figures on costs of 
operating and will explain various 
methods used in keeping records.) 


Costs of Operating 106 Automobiles During First 
Six Months of 1929 by Ballard & Ballard, Louisville 


Without Depreciation With Depreciation 
Auto Cost Per Mile Auto Cost Per Mile 
Average Average Average Average 
Number Six Preceding Six Preceding 
Units Make Months _ Six Months Months Six Months 
Pe. FPN ns hee ewvass .021 .019 .035 .033 
24 Chevrolet ......... .032 029 052 .048 
2 Dame "6" .......:. 032 .027 067 052 
ef .034 025 .054 .045 
errr .036 -030 055 .041 
17 Dodge “4” ........ .037 .033 .047 .044 
eee .054 .035 .059 .071 
1 Whippet “4” ...... .066 032 112 O55 
106 Various makes ...... .028 .028 .044 .044 
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Teamwork Between the Salesman 


and the Sales Promotion: How 


to Plan It 


S yet comparatively few adver- 

tisers have discovered that co- 

ordination of printed and per- 

sonal sales efforts, on definitely 
known prospects, is the way to make 
both most efficient. 

Perhaps a few cases will illustrate 
what is meant by coordination. A 
manufacturer of an appliance for 
printing plants had, for years, depend- 
ed on the old system of mailing in- 
quity seeking sales literature to all 
prospects in five or six surrounding 
states, then following up these in- 
quiries with salesmen. From each 
mailing he would get 40 to 100 in- 
quiries—but they were scattered over 
six states, and seldom were two of 
them from the same town or even 
close together. 

This sales method resulted in what 
would have been a very satisfactory 
percentage of closes if the unit of 
sale had been larger, if the sales had 
been grouped geographically with a 
consequent reduction in traveling ex- 
pense and lost time. 


Coordinated Selling 


This method was not coordination 
of sales promotion and personal sell- 
ing. The literature was broadcast— 
the salesman jumped when a prospect 
held up his hand, indicating some in- 
terest—how much nobody knew. But 
here is what this manufacturer did, 
which was coordination between print- 
ed and personal selling. He analyzed 
his market carefully, he determined 
who were the real prospects. These 
were grouped according to best travel- 
ing routes, etc. He estimated how 
long it would take a salesman to work 
each town on a certain route. With 
this reduced to days he had the sales- 
man’s first month’s trip planned, and 
this group automatically became the 
first month’s list to which the sales 
promotion literature was sent. This 
was further subdivided into weeks. 
These prospects were mailed a series 
of four sales promotion pieces on the 
following schedule: First week’s pros- 
pects were sent piece No. 1 on the 
third of the month, piece No. 2 on the 
tenth, piece No. 3 on the seventeenth 


In his nine years as head of the 
F. W. Bond Company, Mr. 
Bond has planned and moti- 
vated over 300 sales promotion 
campaigns, covering forty-five 
lines of business. Prior to es- 
tablishing his own company, 
Mr. Bond spent seven years in 
sales work as advertising man- 
ager, sales promotion manager, 
house organ editor, contributor 
to trade publications and as 
manager of a dealer service 
department. 


and piece No. 4 on the twenty-fourth. 
Second week’s prospects were sent No. 


1 on the tenth, No. 2 on the seven- 
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teenth, No. 3 on the twenty-fourth, 
No. 4 on the first of the following 
month. Third week’s prospects got 
their series on the seventeenth, twenty- 
fourth, first and eighth. Fourth 
week’s prospects on the twenty-fourth, 
first, eighth and fifteenth. 

The salesman worked the first 
week’s prospects the week of the 
twenty-fourth, immediately following 
the last of the series. He followed 
the next group the week following 
the last mailing to that group, and so 
on. The process was continued in that 
way, the salesman always following 
the series immediately after it had 
been sent to a specific group. 

That is coordination. Traveling 
costs per call and per sale were reduced 
tremendously, and because of 
the predetermination of pros- 
pects, percentage of closes 
was higher than when in- 
quiries were followed. 

Another case presented 
quite a different problem. A 
manufacturer of a small den- 
tal equipment item, distrib- 
uted through jobbers, found 
that jobbers’ salesmen pushed it when 
it was first added to a jobber’s line, 
then they would gradually lose inter- 
est. With the many items they have 
in their line, it is only natural they 
should push a new addition. It is 
their one opportunity to vary their 
story. But that didn’t help this manu- 
facturer—except at the time when his 
product was the new addition. 


To Revive Buyer’s Interest 


A typical condition was represented 
by the New England territory. The 
first year sales were fine, the second 
year saw a decrease, and the third year 
saw sales drop to almost half that of 
the first. Something had to be done 
to stimulate new interest in the prod- 
uct. It couldn’t be done alone by 
stimulating the jobber’s salesmen. The 
pressure had to be put on the buyer, 
to revive his interest and prompt him 
to demand further information from 
the salesmen. 

The answer was this. A series of 
six sales promotion pieces were used, 
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scheduled to alternate with the sales- 
men’s calls—two pieces, then a call, 
two pieces and a call, and so on. This 
was more or less automatic coordina- 
tion. It was merely a gearing of the 
mailings to regular sales routine. But 
it was coordination, nevertheless. 

Sales jumped almost five times, 492 
per cent to be exact. That was the 
score at the close of the series, and 
did not include interest created that 
resulted in later sales. 

An interesting sidelight on this type 
of promotion is that a return card was 
included with each mailing (at the in- 
sistence of the jobber). If every re- 
turn card had resulted in an order, 
total sales would not have paid for the 
postage. People do not respond to 
the old “indicated interest’ getters as 
they did in days gone by. 

I have in mind another instance, 
typical whenever the product is sold 
through retail dealers over whom the 
manufacturer has little or no control. 


Thought He Was Pushing It 


The product was a home appliance 
selling at about $125 a unit. Practi- 
cally every dealer carried a model on 
his floor. He was plentifully supplied 
with dealer helps, some of which he 
used, most of which were thrown in 
the wastebasket after accumulating a 
few weeks’ dust and dirt. Did the 
dealer push the product? He thought 
he did. At least, when anyone showed 
interest in the product he hastened to 
recite the whole sales story, with the 
inevitable result that the prospect said 
“Tl think it over.” Selling efforts 
stopped until another prospect showed 
himself in the store. 

The coordinated plan devised for 
this situation consisted of getting from 
the dealer a small list, 50 to 100, of 
known prospects for this appliance. 
The dealer was told that an intensive 
sales promotion campaign would be 
released to these prospects if he would 
agree to make at least one personal 
sales solicitation on each _ prospect 
within thirty days following the re- 
lease of the last mailing piece. 

Here is what happened in a few 
typical cases: 

A dealer in Lawrenceville, Illinois, 
reported sales of twenty of these ap- 
pliances to a selected list of forty-three 
prospects in three weeks. The ap- 
pliance was sold in the home, or as 
a result of a home solicitation follow- 
ing the mailings of the literature. 

Following the same methods, a Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan, dealer made 
twenty-five sales the first week of his 
persona] sales efforts. 

A Washington, Indiana, dealer sold 
fourteen in three weeks’ work—his 
total sales for 1927 were only eight. 


New Albany, Indiana, dealer re- 
ported sales of seventeen in three 
weeks. His prospect list was 100. 
Out of a list of ninety-three prospects 
a Newcastle, Indiana, dealer sold ten 
the first month. 

But perhaps you question the need 
for sales promotion, preceding and co- 
ordinated with personal sales solicita- 
tions. Ask yourself this. Can your 
dealer's salesman tell his prospect the 
complete story of your product, inter- 
estingly and convincingly; will he tell 
it in easily digestible installments; can 
he tell it in logical sequence; can he 
give it the stamp of authority of the 
printed word; can he conduct himself 
in the telling it so that his prospect 
will forget that he is going to be 
asked for an order in the next breath? 
If you have dealers’ salesmen who can 
do all these things efficiently, you ap- 
parently have no need for sales pro- 
motion. 

The average salesman will not, and 
more usually cannot, present the story 
of your product so as to create a de- 
sire for it—he merely capitalizes on a 
desire that has been created preceding 
his contact. 

In the course of an investigation 
some time ago, I did some checking 
on the sales presentation of specialty 
salesmen. Through prearrangement 
with the manufacturer of a gas-burn- 
ing incinerator for homes, an inquiry, 
supposedly from me, was turned over 
to the best gas-appliance salesman in 
ten suburbs along Chicago’s north 
shore. 


Best Salesman’s Presentation 


This salesman called first at my 
home and, not finding me there, prov- 
ed his persistence by coming to my 
office in Chicago. He is to be com- 
mended for not having waited until 
he could make connections with me at 
home. He greeted me with, ‘Well, 
I understand you want to buy a Blank 
Incinerator.’ I replied truthfully, 
“No, I do not want to buy one, not 
until I know something about it any- 
way.’ May I add parenthetically, no- 
body wants to buy anything—one 
wants to buy comfort, convenience, 
safety or profit possibilities. 

The salesman resumed with, “But 
this incinerator is the best on the mar- 
ket, and you know we stand back of 
it, guaranteeing it absolutely.” ‘“That’s 
all right,” I replied, “but I want to 
know something about it first. Is there 
any odor from the burning garbage?” 
“No.” “I should think it would con- 
sume a lot of gas, burning two or 
three times a day.” “But you only 
light it two or three times each week 
—only when the incinerator is three- 
fourths filled,’ the salesman informed 


me. I next asked, ‘But doesn’t the wet 
garbage create an odor?’ “No, it 
doesn’t’”’ said the salesman, and he ex- 
plained why. Another dozen ques- 
tions and answers, and | really knew 
something about the product. I was 
getting this information by prying it 
out of the salesman. He knew the 
answers, and told them on demand. 

How many prospects are going to 
ask these questions, vital factors in 
building up a sale, when they are only 
casually interested to start with? Very 
few, you will agree. 

The responsibility of the sales pro- 
motion in the first instance was pri- 
marily to pave the way for salesmen, 
leaving all their time to answering 
questions and objections. In the sec- 
ond instance, the sales promotion 
forced the jobber’s salesman to revive 
the product and put it on the active 
list in the line. In the case of the 
home appliance, the sales promotion 
did the pre-selling, but more impor- 
tant yet, forced the dealer to get be- 
hind the product aggressively. If the 
sales promotion did nothing more 
than provide this subtle sales contro] 
of the dealer's activities, it would be 
well worth its cost. Almost any manu- 
facturer is willing to pay for personal 
sales solicitations at the price of thirty 
or forty cents’ worth of literature. 


Varied List of Products 


The efficiency and profitableness of 
coordinated, planned sales promotion 
and personal selling are being proved 
on a number of products ranging in 
price from $75 a unit to $9,000. 
Among those with which I am famil- 
jar are a piece of apparatus being 
sold by jobber-dealer salesmen; a hot 
water heater for homes sold through 
plumbers and gas utility stores; radi- 
ator enclosures for homes sold by 
sheet metal dealers; oil burners 
through dealers and agents; a soft- 
drink dispenser sold by bottlers to 
their trade; gas-burning incinerators 
sold through utility stores, and auto- 
mobile trucks handled by authorized 
dealers. 

These instances suggest the scope 
and range of products and types of 
outlets through which such a plan may 
be worked. 

There is much discussion about 
whether the literature is to help the 
salesman, or whether the salesman is 
to help make the literature make good. 
It seems to me that this is something 
like ‘‘which came first, the egg or the 
hen.” The point is, we get results 
when we properly combine and co- 
ordinate printed and personal selling 
efforts. Certainly, the coordination of 
the two makes each more productive 
than either could be working alone. 
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Contractor Jenkins Valves were selected tar the 


New York Bosten Phi 


Jenkins Bros 


Chicago... Jenkins Bros Lid 


sand heatiur af 


Nonrat > tondon,  € Jenkins Valves 


“maintenance expense 
-reduced to a minimum~.,_ 
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CONSE GENCY. 


A Donald Douglass Aquatint study of the New York Central Battroad Station, Buifale, 

N. ¥ Altred Fellheimer sod Steward Wagner, New York, Architects - Waist ; 
Construction Co., Syracuse, No ¥.. General Contractor Ch ppewa@lumbing Ca., ~~ Bleachery endiseed the co- 
Buffalo, NOV. Plumbing Conrractor Wiliam F. Shacueck, Butfalo, N.¥.. Hearing 


this starter 


f N_ practically every process 
througheur a Bleachery, 


valves perform a service of viral 


A glance within rhis fokler is 
ample praot al the variery of 
valve evpes requircd. and of the 
siversity of the scevices which 
they are called upon te perform 
in the Harman Bleachery. the 
responsibility for aniaterruptcd 
operation has been placed upon ects 
Jenkins Valves of different types. : Soe 4 


To make sure af the correcr type — 
for cach particular job the Har- sats 


operation of Jorkios of 
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“engine ering 


advice and service™ 


(Left) Jenkins Brothers have been sponsoring a particularly distinguished series of industrial paper advertise- 


ments where the testimonial is largely implied. 


(Right) This type of endorsement is still one of the most 
effective selling tools in the industrial field. 


Will the Testimonial Rumpus 
Affect Industrial Advertising? 


BY JAMES WHITE 
Secretary, Jenkins Brothers, New York City 


Some industrial sales managers have been expressing 
a fear that the rising tide of public disfavor toward 
testimonial advertising might harm the testimonial 
as an industrial selling tool. Here a leading industrial 
executive tells why he thinks this fear is groundless. 


HE disrepute of the testimonial 
in consumer advertising has 
caused some industrial adver- 
tisers to question the wisdom of 
continuing this device in the industrial 
field. In several group meetings, in- 
dustrial sales and advertising managers 
have discussed with me their fear that 
the testimonial liberties taken with 
cigarettes, furniture and beauty prod- 
ucts could not help but make the en- 
gineering buyer have his honest doubt 
of the truth and integrity of another 


engineet’s endorsement of a machine 
or other industrial product. 

While this fear is a natural one 
under the circumstances it does not 
recognize the essential philosophy un- 
derlying the value and importance of 
the industrial advertising testimonial. 
Once this philosophy is understood the 
industrial advertiser should have no 
fear and hesitancy in using the honest 
testimonial as freely as he desires. 

To understand why the industrial 
testimonial, if honestly used, can never 
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lose caste as the consumer testimonial 
is supposed to have it, it is necessary 
to know the essential differences be- 
tween the two types. Most consumer 
testimonials are, or were, effective 
largely because of a vanity appeal. 
The fact that such-and-such a promi- 
nent society matron uses this-and-that 
product is supposed to influence an 
army of social climbers into wanting 
the same. The advertisers using this 
sort of testimonial have reasoned that 
the social climber, while miles away 
from the society matron, can satisfy 
her vanity and sense of superiority by 
sleeping in the same make of bed as 
the envied example. 

The industrial testimonial is success- 
ful because of no such attack on 
human weakness. When an engineer 
from a prominent company says he 
uses and likes a certain machine, his 
endorsement carries weight with other 
engineers in similar positions. It 
carries weight because the endorsing 
engineer has a reputation in his field 

(Continued on page 173) 
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DeLaval dealers’ names, addresses and services are kept 
before dairymen’s eyes through the calendar. 


DeLaval Dealers Buy 


1,000,000 


Calendars Yearly 


BY FRANKLIN $ CLARK 


HE DeLaval Company has for 

many years been remarkably suc- 

cessful in getting dealers to sup- 

ply users and prospective users 
of DeLaval separators and milkers 
with calendars of distinction. The 
dealer shares the cost. The secret of 
the DeLaval achievement has been in 
making its calendars so attractive and 
effective from an advertising stand- 
point that dealers have been glad to 
give real cooperation in distributing 
them. The DeLaval calendars have 
been illustrated by some of America’s 
foremost artists, such as Norman Rock- 
well, Norman Price and _ Leslie 
Thresher. The practice has also been 
followed of printing the dealer’s name 
and address on them, and a brief 
summary of his lines, as well as De- 
Laval’s name. This is the touch put- 
ting the advertising punch into them 
from the dealer’s standpoint. For 
when the farmer wants anything, if 
he has not already memorized this 
information, the calendar not only re- 
minds him of this particular dealer 
but further provides him directions on 
how to get to him. 

For representation such as this the 
dealer can well afford to pay some- 
thing, and, indeed, if properly ap- 
proached, he is glad to do so. Last 
year DeLaval sold its dealers approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 calendars for distri- 
bution to its farmer customers. The 
dealers bought many of them on the 
appeal of sample copies accompanied 
by a brief letter. In other instances, 
they waited until the DeLaval sales- 


The 1930 DeLaval cal- 
endar is now being 


bought by dealers. This 
is the most elaborate 
one used and indica- 
tions are that distribu- 
tion will exceed 


1,000,000. 


men approached them on the subject. 
The selling price did not pay for the 
entire cost of the calendars, but it 
helped sufficiently to defray it so that 
the advertising value derived from 
them was a pre-eminently sound in- 
vestment. 

The calendars are planned and made 
up more than a year in advance. 
They are sold and shipped to dealers 
up to within a few months of the 
end of the year previous to the one 
for which they are dated. Thus, the 
DeLaval calendar for 1930 was plan- 
ned in 1928, and is now being dis- 
tributed. 

This calendar is the most elaborate 
DeLaval has ever sponsored. It con- 
sists of four sheets of cardboard of 
about the weight commonly used for 
government postcards, and it is folded 
and bound together. On what would 
correspond to the outside of its front 
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cover, if it were a book, is an itllus- 
trated New Year's greeting. All illus- 
trations are in color. The “back 
cover’ has on it a painting of the 
DeLaval factory. 

Opening it, one finds reproduced 
on the inside of the front cover a 
painting by Norman Price portraying 
a golden-headed boy of about three 
years who is receiving with gusto his 
in-between-meals drink of milk from 
the hands of his attractive young 
mother. 

The opposite page is laid out as a 
calendar for January and February. 
On either margin are brief illustrated 
educational messages concerning the 
merits of milk as a food, and others 
concerning dairying and the use of 
DeLaval milkers and separators. 

For example, the subject of milk 
as a perfect food is dealt with in a 

(Continued on page 172) 
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MANAGEMENT 


Ready --- 


Again the Buffalo Evening News announces the completion of its route lists 
of Grocers, Chain Grocers, Meat Markets, Drug Stores and Confectioners— 
but this time the book will contain lists for practically every city, town and 
village in the eight Western New York counties—the Buffalo Area. In addi- 
tion, lists of wholesalers, jobbers, department stores with individual buyers, 
population of areas and type of areas has been included. Eighty-four pages, 
filled with the sort of information every manufacturer and sales manager 
should have. 


Complete Route Lists 
of 


Buffalo 


and its 
Eight-County Trade Area 


Covering Independent Grocers, Chain Grocers, Meat Dealers, 


Druggists and Confectioners 


These route books are available to all manufacturers and national advertisers 
upon request. Use them when you are planning to come into Western New 
York. Fix your quotas after you have studied the possibilities of the Buffalo 
market. Buffalo families spend $107,835,000 annually for foodstuffs—surely 
a volume of interest to every manufacturer of food products. And the Buffalo 
Evening News is their accepted guide in their grocery purchases because 
it carries more food advertising than all other Buffalo newspapers, daily and 
Sunday, combined. 


You Can Reach 86% of the Buffalo Market 
Through the Exclusive Use of the 


BurFFALo Eveninc News 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


National Representatives 
Graybar Bldg. Post Bldg. Atlantic Bldg. . Gen. Motors Bldg. Glenn Bldg. Waterman Bldg. 
New York City Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Atlanta Boston 
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An excellent advertisement, which ap- 
peared in trade papers, for promoting a 
new use for a product. 
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IT SAVED ONE BUILDER 
A WHOLE WEEK 
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Sales 


Management 


Gallery 


In Memphis, at least, there 
still seems to be an oppor- 
tunity for the independently 
owned druggist to carry on. 


There is at present a vogue for illustrating 
technical facts in a popular manner, with 
the result that most of the illustrations are 
far-fetched indeed. ‘The Gulf advertise- 


ment, however, is apt and to the point. 
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Strength to the one--- 
to the other speed 
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SUPREME Mare OR OIL 
Gulf Refining Company. Pittsburgh, Pa. U.S.A. 


Dudes Cithoer 


(William B,. Akin Company) 
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M AN AGEMENT 


This advertisement was handed to us 
with the notation, “A swell way of 
saying the trains are always on time” 
—which is one way of putting it. 
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Every midnight at 12:16 
The Broadway meets The Broadway 


{2@ BOLERS RETWEEN NEW SOME A CHICAGO) 
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(J. Walter Tieuibeen Combaae, Inc.) 


Believe it or not, here are illustrated garters for men. 


SS|CORPORATION 
Wwiaerial Air Eqnyicis 


(Chappelow Advertising Company, Inc.) 


Cover design for the souvenir 

time table of the first rail- 

air-rail service in the United 
States. 


TWO NEWRELEASES 


OF WLELUSTRATED/ 
GARTERS/ 
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June Newspaper Lineage in Sixty-three Cities 


In the sixty-three cities listed below, 
fifty-one show gains in total volume 
of newspaper advertising during June, 
1929, compared with June, 1928. The 
203 papers here assembled carried 
189,431,731 lines last month, 9,489,- 
360 more than in June, 1928, an ex- 
pansion of 5 per cent. Increases are 
shown by 141 of these papers, losses 
by sixty-two. The compilation is from 
figures obtained by this magazine and 
the statistical department of the New 
York Evening Post. 


1929 1928 Change 

Akron ...... 3,166,948 2,858,320 308,628 
Albany ee ed beg 2,362,397 380,820 
Adcianta ..... 2,923,508 2,785,020 138,488 
Aurora (Ill.) 784,224 797,496 — 13,272 
Baltimore ... 3,830,537 4,060,025 — 229,488 
Birmingham.. 2,611,840 2,632,278 — 20,438 
Boston os 3,998,215 5,.202:973 342,242 
Bridgeport .. 2,199,854 1,996,966 202,888 
Buffalo ..... 3,495,108 3,404,212 90,896 
Cedar Rapids. 883,638 746,418 137,220 
Camden .. 888,193 948,089 — 59,896 
Chicago . 7,368,801 7,178,076 + 190,725 
Cincinnati . 3,521,927 3,420,300 t 101,627 
Cleveland . 3,761,435 3,570,900 190,535 
Columbus . 3,106,378 3,220,288 — 113,910 
Dallas .....: 3,156,626 2,898,721 + 257,905 
Dayton . 2,824,612 2,622,116 202,496 
Denver . 2,165,407 1,864,708 300,699 
Des Moines.. 1,658,304 1,477,963 180,341 
Detroit ..... 5,579,084 4,900,518 678,566 
Fort Worth.. 1,897,700 1,886,850 10,850 
Gary ....... 850,464 884,457 — 33,993 
Grand Rapids 2,145,094 2,003,876 + 141,218 
Houston . 3,146,668 3,299,968 — 153,300 
Indianapolis.. 3,232,560 2,909,940 322,620 
Kansas City.. 3,434,284 3,187,301 246,983 
Long Beach . 1,700,090 1,443,099 256,991 
Los Angeles . 6,391,364 6,324,990 66,374 
Louisville ... 2,910,682 2,998,963 — 88,281 
Memphis . 2,558,304 2,489,627 68,677 
PHA. snes 15127954 1,109,409 17,745 
Milwaukee .. 3,069,857 2,913,978 155,879 
Minneapolis . 2,961,258 2,912,747 48,511 
New Orleans. 3,592,657 3,331,555 261,102 
New York...15,530,155 14,512,290 1,017,865 
Newark ..... 1,805,218 1,786,218 19,000 
Oakland > yan 4 2,427,502 90,734 
omaha. «..+. 1,961,032 1,643,226 317,806 
Pacers’n(N.J.) 2,319,099 2,481,653 — 162,554 
Peoria ...... 2,488,375 2,202,168 286,207 
Philadelphia . 6,812,285 6,708,236 104,049 
Portl’d (Me.) 1,582,240 1,549,541 32,699 
Portl’d (Ore.) 2,782,962 2,647,876 135,086 
Providence... 2,823,037 2,682,107 140,930 
Reading . 1,554,725 1,492,303 62,422 
Richmond ... 2,017,414 1,846,950 170, 464 
Rochester ... 3,299,734 3,164,703 135,031 
St. Louis ... 4,177,160 3,739,600 437,560 
St. Paul .... 2,373,840 2,254,840 119,000 
Salt Lake City 2,335,396 1,936,634 398,762 
San Antonio . 2,927,480 2,610,714 316,766 
San Francisco 4,375,462 3,958,388 417,074 
Scranton . 1,893,234 2,151,821 — 258,587 
Seattle . 3,073,216 ae 176,117 
Spokane .... 2,058,107 van 51,460 
Spr'g’fd,Mass. 1,663,942 1,498,476 + 165,466 
Tampa coxa Leh DISOTe 1,272,488 — 74,816 
TOPEKA oa 1,149,008 1,098,874 + 50,134 
Trenton .. 1,895,885 1,657,780 238,105 
ORS oo nig cree 2,002,828 1,742,902 259,926 
Washington . 4,281,186 4,069,844 211,342 
Wilkes-Barre. 2,653,000 2,712,472 — 59,472 
Wilmington 856,504 820,549 35,955 
Worcester . 1,781,307 1,714,926 66,381 

Total ....189,431,731 179,942,371 +9,489,360 


Note references under individual newspaper 
lineage. 
AKRON 
1929 1928 Change 
*Beacon Journal 1,646,101 1,521,810 +124,291 
Times Press .... 1,520,847 1, 336, 510 +184, 337 


Totals ....... 3,166,948 2,858,320 +308,628 
ALBANY 
1929 1928 Change 
Kn'kerb’ker Press 1,021,527 915,299 +106,228 
ORE occiaxss 795,131 755,565 39,566 
Times-Union* * 926,559 691,533 +-235,026 
ci 2 2,743, 217. 2,362,397 +380,820 
**Now 7 days against 6 days in 1928. 
ATLANTA 
1929 1928 Change 
Journal . 1,335,012 1,213,156 Ba 
Constitution 972,244 938,896 33,348 


Georgian & Amer. 616,252 632,968 — 16,716 
TOMS 445005 2,923,508 2,785,020 +138,488 
AURORA (ILL.) 
1929 1928 Change 
Beacon-News 784,224 797,496 — 13,272 
BALTIMORE 
1929 1928 Change 
Sun ........... 1,386,319 1,356,419 + 29,900 
"Eve. Sun .... 1,359,118 1,534,727 —175,609 
American ...... 165,560 172,370 — 6,810 
PAIS, Son's % 5-0: 0 598,666 658,162 — 59,496 
os ee ee 320,874 338,347 — 17,473 
TOMES 6icanxe 3,830,537 4,060,025 —229,488 
BIRMINGHAM 
1929 1928 Change 
Age-Herald res 711,368 671,130 40,238 
ing OEE 1,464,008 1,437,478 26,530 
*Post 436,464 523,670 — 87,206 
TORUS. 6.5 665.505 2,611,840 2,632,278 — 20,438 
BOSTON 
1929 1928 Change 


Herald-Trav. .. 
sega 
Record ‘(tab).. 


Am. Advertiser. . 
Transcript .... 


TOMS 455065 


Telegram 

BOOSE s ‘sip ssetase binteiik 
Sunday Post 
Times Star 


Sunday Herald. . 


Totals 


Courier-Expr. ... 


. 1,495,525 1,306,563 -++-188,962 
. 1,417,607 1,330,159 + 87,448 
1,238,183 1,142,669 + 95,514 


109,894 148,116 — 38,222 
603,695  604,214— 519 
. 689,311 680,252 + 9,059 


. 5,554,215 5,211,973 +342,242 


BRIDGEPORT 
1929 1928 Change 
765,002 694,918 + 70,084 
. 737,891 696,353 + 41,538 
148,514 112,054 + 36,460 
451,286 409,214 + 42,072 
97,161 84,427 + 12,734 


2,199,854 1,996,966 +202,888 


BUFFALO 
1929 1928 Change 
990,185 872,112 +118,073 


. 1,068,724 1,154,365 — 85,641 


1,436,199 1,377,735 + 58,464 


. 3,495,108 3,404,212 + 90,896 


CEDAR RAPIDS 


Eve. Gaz. & Rep. 
Sun. Gaz. & Rep. 


Totals 


*Courier-Post ... 


*Daily News ... 


THDUNE ....650% 
Herald Exam. 

PME OSE: ois. 5.'5'013.008' 
*American .... 
‘Journal ...0<. 


TOS: ca0s0% 


Ce 


*Times-Star .... 


Enquirer ...... 
THDURE ven ss 


ORAS: isos 0% 


Plain Dealer ... 


News-Leader 
4 


Dispatch ..... 
Journal ....<. 
POWER 60s. 


POWs. cesccn 


Journal 030 


Times Herald .. 
IDISDAICR: so-55:0:< 


cc. 


1929 1928 Change 
742,518 637,613 -+104,905 


141,120 108,805 -+- 32,315 
883,638 746,418 -+-137,220 
CAMDEN 

1929 1928 Change 
888,193 948,089 — 59,896 
CHICAGO 

1929 1928 Change 


1,714,164 1,738,779 — 24,615 
. 2,695,377 2,372,868 -+322,509 
935,352 +128,604 
665,895 —228,123 
. 1,159,458 1,200,495 — 41,037 
264,687 + 33,387 


. 7,368,801 7,178,076 +190,725 
CINCINNATI 


Change 
808,822 — 26,012 
f ; 18,298 
. 1,222,088 1,066,142 155,946 
320,266 — 46,605 


- 3,521,927 3,420,300 -+-101,.627 


CLEVELAND 
1929 1928 Change 
1,533,492 1,364,925 +168,567 
877,268 908,175 — 30,907 
. 1,350,675 1,297,800 + 52,875 


. 3,761,435 3,570,900 +190,535 


COLUMBUS 


1929 1928 Change 
. 1,646,146 1,665,811 — 19,665 


- 541,343 577,575 — 36,232 
j 918,889 976,902 — 58,013 
. 3,106,378 3,220,288 —113,910 
DALLAS 
1929 1928 Change 
. 1,072,368 949,613 122,795 
. 414,948 364,812 50,136 
1,311,037 1,169,732 141,305 
358,273 414,564 — 56,291 


. 3,156,626 2,898,721 +257,905 


DAYTON 
1929 1928 Change 
PUOWSS sais cians 1,353,212 1,303,554 49,658 
WEISEAIG . wieais 01 823,452 817,460 5,992 
JOWEDAL: «s.cis'scerens 647,948 501,102 +-146,846 
ee 2,824,612 2,622,116 ++202,496 
DENVER 
1929 1928 Change 
PEWS  siasaudis) cseceus 744,912 641,119 + 103,793 
POSE, c020nse%nvn 1,420,495 1,223,589 +-196,906 
WOE assis sie 2,165,407 1,864,708 +300,699 
DES MOINES 
' 1929 1928 Change 
Register ....... 807,760 682,337 +-125,423 
*TBGRE | <0'0:5° 850,544 795,626 54,918 
Totals ....... 1,658,304 1,477,963 +180,341 
DETROIT 
1929 1928 Change 
News ee 2,724,022 2,468,466 255,556 
MUINOS 6.6 acdc wt 1,236,382 1,195,796 40,586 
Free Press ...... 1,346,688 1,236,256 +110,432 
Set; any (t).. S270 992 eascue +271,992 
MGEAES  <6.5:0-260¢ 5,579,084 4,900,518 +-678, 566 
¢ First issue Monday, June 3. 
FORT WORTH 
1929 1928 Change 
Star-Telegram 974,358 939,302 + 35,056 
*Record-Telegram 461,580 462,644 — 1,064 
MIEVESS: ecscad-e 461,762 484,904 — 23,142 
OURIS, Ake vsis 1,897,700 1,886,850 + 10,850 
GARY 
1929 1928 Change 


Gary Post-Trib. 850,464 884,457 — 33,933 


GRAND RAPIDS 


1929 1928 Change 

| a eer ae 1,290,520 1,268,988 + 21,532 

Herald ........ 854,574 734,888 +119,686 

NOMS cick xs 2,145,094 2,003,876 +141,218 
HOUSTON 

? 1929 1928 Change 

Chronicle. ....... 1,358,910 1,330,504 + 28,406 


Post-Dispatch .. 1,167,460 1,259,160 — 91,700 


a |. Sa 620,298 710,304 — 90,006 
IDOEAES. Sicle sé vis 3,146,668 3,299,968 —153,300 
INDIANAPOLIS 

1929 1928 Change 

PINEWS ketenes 1,520,367 1,431,816 88,551 
Star aeaRea a eraTe Oe 1,136,886 931,926 204,960 
PUDEMIOS a's sin ccaate 575,307 546,198 -++ 29,109 
GEBNS: iss cubs 3,232,560 2,909,940 +322,620 

KANSAS CITY (MO.) 
1929 1928 Change 
K. C. Jour.-Post 704,319 758,470 — 54,151 


Star (E. & S.) . 1,751,584 1,529,015 -+-222,569 


Star (Morning) 978,381 899,815 -+- 78,565 
TEOUANS fvnersieces 3,434,284 3,187,301 +246,983 
LONG BEACH 

1929 1928 Change 

Press Telegram . 1,059,030 980,693 78,337 
SHE cg pianos sine 641,060 462,406 +178,654 
Potals: e525e%< 1,700,090 1,443,099 +256,991 

LOS ANGELES 

1929 1928 Change 

<r re 1,906,884 1,898,568 t 8,316 
Examiner . 1,763,902 1,612,632 151,270 
SIBFDICSS occ cs sis 756,392 825,076 — 68,684 


cat (i —— 1,284,304 1,342,754 — 58,450 
3 366,576 — 9,030 
*News (tab.) 322,336 279,384 + 42,952 


6,391,364 6,324,990 + 66,374 


LOUISVILLE 
1929 1928 Change 
1,231,262 1,182,779 + 48, 483 


MOUS: sass 


Courier-Journal . 


Herald-Post 721,029 747,800 — 26,771 

i 968,391 1,068,384 — 99, 993 

EOS 65:56 0s 2,910,682 2,998,963 — 88,281 
MEMPHIS 

1929 1928 Change 

Com. Appeal.... 1,217,671 1,136,520 t 81,151 

Evening Appeal. 650,027 580,937 69,090 


(Continued on page 174) 
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The great Conkey plant is keeping step 
with industry’s ever-increasing demand 
for Conkey high standards of service! 


Carload after carload of new printing- 
plant equipment is rolling into the 
Conkey yards. Batteries of new ma- 
chines are springing up throughout the 
plant. Everywhere there is an in- 
creased hum of energy as daily capac- 
ities are stepped up. 

Conkey ability is becoming more 
and more comprehensive in its 


lin 


Printers, Binders and Book Manufacturers 
HAMMOND INDIANA 


BRANCH OFFICES EIN CHICAGO & NEW YORE 


ve 


PRINTING 
PRESS 


scope. To the catalog-buyer it offers 
an unparalleled opportunity to secure 
a rapid and thorough book-manufac- 
turing service. Our facilities are unex- 


celled—our products serve the buyers 
of the world! 


Request a Conkey interview, relative 
to the production of your next catalog. 
It will reveal many facts to convince 
@ you that here is the place for the 
~f speediest and most economical 

ney : : 

f4j delivery of your literature! 
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Rosenwald Predicts $450,000,000 
for Sears, Roebuck; 53 New Stores 


In a nation-wide expansion program 
which is expected to bring its total 
annual business to $450,000,000 this 
year, Sears, Roebuck & Company, Inc., 
the largest retail distributor in the 
United States, plans to add twenty- 
three to twenty-five large wholesale 
and retail department stores in cities 
of 75,000 and more, and approximate- 
ly thirty stores of the smaller chain 
outlet type, by January 1, Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, vice-president of the com- 
pany, told SALES MANAGEMENT this 
week. That figure would represent an 
increase of about 25 per cent over 
the 1928 total of $328,000,000. 

Mr. Rosenwald stressed the im- 
portance of the recently announced 
plan of Sears, Roebuck to pay freight, 
as well as postage, on all orders re- 
ceived by the mail-order divisions of 
the company. Early this year the com- 
pany announced that in the future it 
would pay postage on all mail-order 
transactions. That policy, to a great 
extent, together with the general pros- 
perity of the country, business of new 
retail stores and increased business on 
the older stores, is credited with an 
increase of almost 32 per cent in sales 
for the first six months of 1929 as 
compared with the same period last 
year. Total sales to June 30 this year 
amounted to $192,728,711. 

To reach a total of $450,000,000 for 
the year, sales in the second half will 


Ward Volume Seen 
at $300,000,000 


Montgomery Ward & Company 
sales for 1928 were $214,350,- 
446. This company is also in 
the midst of an expansion pro- 
gram which is expected to 
bring its total sales for 1929 
to approximately $300,000,000. 
Montgomery Ward & Company, 
it is expected, will exceed Sears, 
Roebuck & Company in the 
number of small retail outlets 
each will maintain. Sears, Roe- 
buck, however, will have more 
of the larger, or Class A, units. 
Sears, Roebuck instituted the 
policy of paying postage on 
mail-order business early this 
year and was followed by 
Montgomery Ward, which in 
turn instituted the policy of pay- 
ing freight. The latter policy 
has just been adopted by Sears, 
Roebuck. 


have to exceed those of the first half 
by approximately $64,542,600. Ac. 
cording to Mr. Rosenwald, however, 
the company usually does more busi- 
ness during the last quarter than dur- 
ing any other period of the year. In 
addition, it is expected that many of 
the new stores will be in operation in 
time to participate in the last quarter 
business. Sales by months are show- 
ing rising percentages of increases 
over last year and indications are that 
the anticipated figure of $450,000,000 
is a conservative estimate. 

Sears, Roebuck sales, following the in- 
troduction of the policy of paying 
postage, showed an increase of more 
than 40 per cent over the same periods 
of last year. There has not yet been 
sufficient time to note the effect of the 
new policy of paying freight in the 
sales totals, Mr. Rosenwald added. 
He also stated that the rapidity with 
which the building programs of the 
new stores are carried out will also 
be a factor in the amount of business 
which the company will do this year. 
The company looks to more frequent 
turnover, due to increased sales, to off- 
set the added expenses of the postage 
and freight policies. 

The expansion program is being 
financed out of earnings and its ob- 
jectives, in addition to that of increas- 
ing the volume of the company’s 
business, include the realization of a 
policy for the diversification of busi- 
ness and for greater stabilization 
through increases in the number of 
customers in urban centers. 

So wide is the scope of the company’s 
activities that sectional depressions in 
buying power do not seriously affect 
the total sales volume. Further ex- 
pansion will make it even more inde- 
pendent in this respect. 


United Aircraft Acquires 
Sikorsky in Merger 


The United Aircraft and Transport 
Corporation has acquired the Sikorsky 
Aviation Corporation through a merg- 
er which took place this week. It is 
estimated that about $8,000,000 was 
involved in the deal. The announce- 
ment of the merger was made jointly 
by F. B. Rentschler, president of the 
United, and Arnold C. Dickinson, 
president of Sikorsky company. Both 
said there will be no change in per- 
sonnel in Sikorsky. Igor Sikorsky, 
chief designer of the company, will 
continue in that capacity. 


W. G. Fuller 


Addressograph Forms 
New Customer Unit; 


Promotes Executives 


The Addressograph Company of Chi- 
cago has established a division of cus- 
tomer sales and service, which is in 
charge of W. G. Fuller as manager. 
Mr. Fuller was formerly assistant gen- 
eral sales manager. 

In addition to the major function of 
increasing the profit-making uses of 
present addressographs, the new cus- 
tomer sales and service division has 
charge of all domestic supply sales and 
relations with customers pertaining to 
the sale of supplies and service. It 


- will concern itself with the improve- 


ment of customer service from the fac- 
tory and from the agencies—the im- 
provement of products—the promo- 
tion of additional supply items and 
supply sales. It will be responsible 
for service and supply sales quality 
and for the general supervision of cus- 
tomer service to branches and agencies. 
J. B. Ward, Cincinnati sales agent, 
succeeds Mr. Fuller as assistant general 
sales manager. 

Both men have been with the com- 
pany, in sales capacities, respectively 
for sixteen and seventeen years. 


Freshman to Change Name 


Stockholders of the Charles Freshman 
Company, Inc., will be called on shortly 
to approve the plan to change the name 
of the company to the Earl Radio Cor- 
poration, in order to identify the company 
with the production of the new C. A. Earl 
radio. C. A. Earl is president. 
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Not how many front-page 
skimmers, 


how many 


| 


cover-to-cover readers ? 


_ Repmeeine reading of newspapers 
—“rapid-transit” reading—sells 
very little merchandise. Headline- 
skimmers are not, in general, the 
best sales prospects—unless for base- 
ball tickets or race track patronage. 


How can you find out whether a 
newspaper gets the serious, cover- 
to-cover consideration that means 
business? 

Circulation figures are helpful but 
not conclusive. 

Special editorial features may or 
may not mean much. 

Even a publisher’s reasoned-out 
claims sometimes take more for 
granted than an advertiser wants to! 


But there are two factors—in Bos- 
ton, at least—which definitely prove 
things from the oxtside, impartial 
viewpoint. 

First — The Boston department 
stores, after many years’ experience, 
are using 38% more space in the 
Globe, for the week as a whole, than 


in any other paper. These stores 
must reach people who buy from 
newspaper advertising, and they have 
found the Globe’s great home audi- 
ence most responsive. 

Second—Of the three Boston news- 
papers carrying the bulk of the 
advertising, the Globe alone holds 
its audience practically intact seven 
days a week. The other two papers 
lose 65% and 35% of their week-day 
readers on Sunday. A Sunday paper 
has to be a home paper. The Globe 
is 2 home paper—seven days a week! 

* * * 
The Boston home market is a rich 
one. You can best influence the best 
part of it through this recognized 
home newspaper. 

All the facts are contained in our 
booklet, “Reaching Buying Power 
in the Boston Market.” Mail the 
coupon for a free copy. 


The Boston Globe 


Facts about Boston 


and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns, 
of the major American mar- 
kets. Average family wealth 
is $9000. Savings deposits 
average $2000 per family. 

Within 12 miles of Boston’s 
City Hall is the territory called 
Metropolitan Boston, defined 
by the A. B. C. as the “City” 
district. It is composed of 
Corporate Boston and 39 
bordering and near-by sub- 
urbs. Here in Metropolitan 
Boston the Globe is definitely 
the ome newspaper, for it is 
the only Boston newspaper 
which holds all of its readers 
in this rich district seven days 
a week, 


THE BOSTON GLOBE, 
P. O. Box 189, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me free copy of your book- 
let, “Reaching Buying Power in the 
Boston Market.” 
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Austin to Tackle American Market 
with Less-Than-$500 Car 


The Austin Motor Company of Lon- 


don, manufacturers of a “baby” car a 
weighing only 950 pounds and to re- Jos 
tail for less than $500, are making as 
plans for the invasion of the United = 
States market with the establishment Ti 
of a factory at Butler, Pennsylvania, bec 
just purchased from the Standard the 
Steel Company, Sir Herbert Austin, _ 
chairman, announced this week. Me 
Financing of the American company pul 
will be in the hands of Bulkley, Val- ton 
lance & Company of New York = 
“A careful survey of the American oo 
market,” Sir Herbert explained, ‘has aes 
convinced me that the Austin seven to 
will prove a revelation in the United . 
States, where it will meet the largest = 
and most discriminating motoring >... a ( 
public in the world. The perform- Pagiir neem pee ha: 
ance of this car includes, in four years, The Austin Seven, now popular throughout the British Isles and de; 
350 first places and 146 gold medals Western Europe, which will soon be introduced in the United States. . 
for all sorts of contests in Great Brit- has 
ain, France, Germany, Italy, Switzer- come criticism that the car ‘‘cannot —a prejudice which brought about the tis! 
land, Spain and other countries. The last” and that it “will shake itself to failure of the Metz and the Star and hs 
car holds practically all records for the pieces,” Sir Herbert Austin put it other ambitious small car marketing 4 
750 cubic centimeter class, and has to _ through its paces before the public on _— organizations, which forced Henry sot 
its credit an hour’s record of 88.66 _ every possible occasion, and backed it — Ford to abandon his time-honored and LE 
miles. It has also a record of 56.4 up with advertising. In the twelve formerly popular model T in favor of a 
miles on a gallon of fuel. The car months following the introduction the _ the larger, more powerful and easier Ch 
which will be manufactured in car was entered in sixty-one national riding model A, and which en- a 
America will be the same as the and international events—on_ race couraged Chevrolet this year to aban- the 
British model except for the steering tracks, in hill climbs and other strenu- don their successful four-cylinder cat Tr 
gear and other minor changes to con- ous forms of competition—winning in favor of the present six. Le 
form to American practice.” first place in nearly all of them. The suy 
The position of the Austin Company _ results were featured in poster and Te 
in the British Isles corresponds to a _ periodical advertising, direct mail and National Bureau Issues gel 
large extent to that of Ford here. personal sales appeals. Rall, € ere “ 
The Austin car is used extensively Gradually distributors took up the adio WCopy otandards A 
throughout the British Isles. A few proposition. Factory facilities were | Standard descriptions to be used in vic 
years ago the company attempted to taxed to meet the demand—until to- _ the advertising of radio sets, recently Fe 
introduce it in Canada, but the at- day more than 600 cars are being agreed upon by the trade and adopted . 
tempt was not altogether successful. turned out weekly, record production _ by national advertisers, have been pub- pa 
Canadians were found to prefer the for a British or Continental car. The lished by the National Better Business pa 
larger American cars. factories are also producing a car in Bureau as follows: “‘battery-operated bal 
The first “baby” Austin car was de- Germany, where it is known as the set”; “‘socket-powered set’; “electric = 
signed and produced by Sir Herbert in Dixi, and in France, as the Rosen- set’; “A. C. tube electric set,” and Cl. 
1910. It was a small car on big car __gart. “D. C. tube electric set.” ber 
lines and had a single-cylinder engine. | The Austin seven is substantially an With the advent of the A. C. set, the the 
It did not sell—largely because mo- outgrowth of a motorcycle side car. It bureau pointed out, some advertisers ¥ 
toring in the British Isles at that time is quite as speedy as a motorcycle — misrepresented earlier models in order 

was a sport, and an uncertain and (the conservative maximum being to compete with it. The bureau also ma 
costly one. about forty-five miles an hour). It found that others were confusing the Ch 
Twelve years later, in 1922, Sir provides adequate room and comfort public by using descriptions which did rs 
Herbert tackled the British market for two adults and two children, and not differentiate the various types of Po 
with the “baby” car again. It was will go forty-five miles on one gallon sets they were selling. suc 
a much different car from the 1910 of petrol. Emphasis on the bureau’s work in the Pu 
model, up-to-date in appearance and Whether or not Sir Herbert can radio field in the past year has been = 
mechanism. It met a more receptive “crash” the American market will de- placed largely on loud speaker adver- on 
audience. pend very largely on his ability to tising, descriptive terms applied to M 
The public and the press, however, overcome the prejudice on this side of various types of radio receivers, exag: z 


To over- 


were still quite skeptical. 


the Atlantic toward small automobiles 


gerated copy and bait advertising. 
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F. P. NELSON, formerly with the Chicago 
Tribune, more recently with the Chicago 
Journal, is now with the Nashville Banner 
as assistant business manager.  % 
CHALMERS LOWELL PANCOAST, national 
advertising manager of the New York 
Times, has announced that he will again 
become a candidate for the presidency of 
the Circus Fans Association, of which he 
has long been an ardent member. Mr. 
Pancoast is also active in the Baldheaded 
Men’s Club. CARROLL J. SWAN, 
publishers’ advertising representative, Bos- 
ton, extended an invitation by airplane this 
week to the governors of the New England 
states to accompany the Twenty-sixth Divi- 
sion pilgrimage to France this fall, to 
dedicate a chapel at Belleau, a memorial 
to New England’s war dead. , 
PRESCOTT K. WADSWORTH has_ become 
director of research, and PAuL F. JACKSON 
an account executive, with William Green, 
a Corporation, New York. Mr. Wadsworth 
has been manager of the plan and research 
department of Charles W. Hoyt Company; 
Mr. Jackson, New York manager of 
Corday & Gross. . . JoHN L. RoGERs 
has returned to Charles C. Green Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York, as an ac- 
count executive. Since he left the company 
five years ago he has been with Ferry- 
Hanley Advertising Company and Robin- 
son, Lightfoot & Company. . . . T. L. 
LENEHAN, formerly advertising director of 
various Hearst properties, is now manager 
of sales promotion and research for the 
Chicago Elevated Advertising Company. 
. F. H. CARPENTER, at one time with 
the advertising department of the Chicago 
Tribune, has joined Small, Spencer & 
Levings, publishers’ representatives there. 
. . . H. W. Caster, who has been 
supervisor of publicity of the New York 
Telephone Company, has been promoted to 
general information manager. . . . 
ALBERT WOODLEY, erstwhile general man- 
ager of the New York office of the Caples 
Company, advertising agency, is now a 
vice-president. . . CLARK N. Bootusy, 
recently with the Chicago office of the 
American Weekly, has become manager of 
the Detroit office of the Meyercord Com- 
pany. . . . STANLEY T. SCOFIELD, for the 
past six years advertising manager of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company, Chicago, has 
been appointed director of market develop- 
ment for the Penton Publishing Company, 
Cleveland. . . . JOSEPH D. Prosst has 
been appointed manager of production for 
the Edward H. Weiss Company, Chicago 
agency. Recently he has been with the 
McJunkin Advertising Company, _ there. 
. . THOMAS J. SCHECHE, formerly sales 
manager in the Chicago territory for the 
Chatham Manufacturing Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina, has been 
appointed general sales manager with 
headquarters at New York. J. D. CLARK 
succeeds him at Chicago. . . . GILBERT 
PILCHER has joined the Botsford-Constan- 
tine Company, Pacific Coast agency, as 
manager of production. He has been func- 
toning in a similar capacity with Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Chicago. . . . ROBERT 
WERK, sales manager, the Davis Bulletin 
Company, Buffalo, has rejoined Ervin Serv- 
ice there. 


by Photo by Kabel 


TREES as TELLTALES 


REES encountering the greater 
hazards of the elements send 


their roots the deeper into earth. 


The volume of production and 
the many and diversified contacts 
of concerns grown large through 
years of satisfactory service, de- 
velop a balanced organization, 
every department well manned 
and expertly supervised. Such, in 


brief, is the story of Sterling. 


STERLING ART SERVICE — Designing, Layouts, Photo-retouching, Working 
Drawings. ‘STERLING RESULTS” —a monthly publication devoted to the 
problems of pictorial reproduction—Copies upon request. 


STERLING ENGRAVING COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Executive Offices—Graybar Building, LEXington 0792 
. . TWIN PRODUCTION PLANTS—DAY and NIGHT SERVICE . . 
475 TENTH AVENUE at 36th St., MEDallion 1900-200 WILLIAM STREET, BEEkman 2900 
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Tariff Will Be Berlin Topic; °'"™ 
Mooney, Schacht, Riddell Scheduled 


Although not officially on the pro- 
gram, the proposed tariff revision by 
the United States is expected to be 
discussed at the annual meeting of the 
International Advertising Association 
in Berlin, August 12-15. 

American speakers who will touch 
upon tariff problems and their rela- 
tion to international trade and adver- 
tising, says a cablegram received at 
New York this week from Earle 
Pearson, general manager of the I. A. 
A., are H. V. Kaltenborn, associate 
editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
talking on America’s influence and in- 
vestments abroad; J. D. Mooney, of 
the General Motors Export Corpora- 
tion, on the “Trend of Economics in 
International Distribution,” and John 
Benson, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 
Mr. Pearson is now in Berlin with 
Gilbert T. Hodges of the New York 
Sun, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, making final arrangements. 
One of the speakers representing 
Germany on the program will be Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, noted economist and 
president of the German Reichsbank, 
who participated in negotiations which 
led to the Young Plan, establishing 
the International Bank. 

The convention will open Sunday, 
August 11, when the delegates will 
be guests of the German section of the 
Continental Advertising Association 
at welcome ceremonies in Radio Hall. 
Dr. Hans Luther, former chancellor 
of Germany, will preside, and there 
will be addresses of welcome by Dr. 
Luther, Mayor Boess of Berlin, Dr. 
Schacht and Max Riesebrodt,  vice- 
president of the Continental Advertis- 
ing Association. Responses will be 
made by C. C. Younggreen, president 
of the I. A. A.; Lord Riddell, pro- 
prietor of News of the World, repre- 
senting the British advertising men; 
Charles Maillard, representing France, 
and H. H. Charles of New York, rep- 
resenting the United States. 

August 11 is the tenth anniversary 
of the signing of the German Consti- 
tution. The government has invited 
all the delegates to attend a special 
meeting honoring the event, at which 
President Hindenburg and other high 
officials will be speakers. 

Another feature will be ‘International 
Night,” August 11. Speakers will in- 
clude Ambassador Joseph Schurman 
of the United States; the Earl of Birk- 
enhead of England; Gaston Gerard, 
French deputy; Dr. Severing, Minis- 


Lord Riddell 


President, British Advertising 


Association 


ter of the Interior, Berlin; and Walter 
A. Strong, of the Chicago Daily 
News, chairman of the association's 
board of governors. 

Among Americans who will speak at 
the convention are Philip L. Thomson, 
Western Electric Company; Edward 
A. Filene, William Filene’s Sons 
Company, Boston; Lester L. Gardner, 
Aeronautical Industries, Inc.; Louis 
Wiley, New York Times; Francis H. 
Sisson, Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York; Bennett Chapple, American 
Rolling Mills Company; Bernard L. 
Lichtenberg, Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute; Stewart L. Mims, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York; 
Grosvenor M. Jones, chief of the 
finance division, Bureau of Commerce; 
William Donahue, Chicago Tribune; 
George Auer, New York Herald 
Tribune, and Mrs. Christine Frederick, 
the Applecroft Experiment Station, 
Creenlawn, Long Island. 

Others on the final program, accord- 
ing to the cable, will include: Dr. 
Kraemer, managing director of the 
Association of German _ Industries; 
Hans Domizlaff, advertising manager 
of Rindhume Cigarette Company, 
Hamburg; Franz Mendelsohn, presi- 
dent of the Berlin Chamber of Com- 
merce; Sir William Crawford, of W. 
S. Crawford, Ltd., advertising agents 
of Great Britain; Professor Wilhelm 
Ostwald, of the University of Leipzig 
and winner of the Nobel Peace Prize; 
Marcel Knecht, of Le Matin, Paris; 


Professor Douifet, director of the 
School for Journalists of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin; William Harrison, 
chairman of the United Newspapers, 
Ltd.; C. Harold Vernon, London; H, 
G. Hart, managing director of Lever 
Brothers, Ltd., of England; Dr. Hugo 
Eckener, commander of the Graf Zep. 
pelin; Sir Ernest Benn, chairman of 
Benn Brothers, Ltd.; Charles Peignot, 
president of the Union des Maitres 
Artisans; M. Nicolas, president of 
Nicolas Stores, Paris; S. Renzetti, 
president of the Chamber of Com. 
merce of Italy, and H. Kuffenberg, 
president of the Kuffenberg Cham- 
pagne Company, Mainz; Professor 
Frenzel, editor of the Magazine of 
Graphic Arts, and Alexander Ewing, 
managing director, Glasgow Herald 


group. 


San Antonio Drug 
Plans New Aids 


for Retailers 


At a meeting of 400 independent re- 
tail druggists, held in San Antonio 
this week under the auspices of the 
San Antonio Drug Company, a plan 
for manufacturer, distributor and re- 
tailer cooperation, developed by Wil- 
liam Ochse, president of the San 
Antonio Company, was _ formally 
launched. 

The plan provides a number of 
methods for closer cooperation with 
the retailer—offering, among other 
things, mewspaper publicity, display 
material for windows and stores, spe- 
cial trade-attracting material in the 
form of prizes and sale merchandise, 
and the assistance of merchandising 
counselors in the retailer's store. 
Provision is also made for window 
display and fountain service by experts 
and for advice on financial matters. 
“An intensive study will be made of 
dealers’ overstocks, slow stocks and 
dead stocks,’ Mr. Ochse explained to 
SALES MANAGEMENT. “It will also 
cover better store arrangement.’ 

The plan also provides methods for 
coordinating the activities of retail 
druggists into groups for more inten- 
sive selling activities in cooperation 
with national manufacturers. 


Launches Farm Magazine 


The first issue of the National 4-H 
Club Magazine, the only magazine 
published for farm boys and girls, has 
just made its appearance in Kansas 
City. 

R. V. Boyer is president of the 4-H 
Publishing Company and A. L. Fine- 
stone, advertising director. 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, Pitts- 
burgh, to Gardner Advertising Company, 
New York City. Effective January 1. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER Cor- 
PORATION, Chicago, automobile accessories 
and radio apparatus, to Charles H. Touzalin 
Advertising Agency, there. Newspapers, 
magazines, business publications and direct 
mail. 


KRAFT-PHENIX CHEESE COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, cheese products and Wright's mayon- 
naise, to J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Inc., New York City. Newspapers, mag- 
azines, outdoor and radio. 


EVANSVILLE TooL COMPANY, Evansville, 
Indiana, to Chambers Agency, Inc., Detroit. 
Trade papers and direct mail. 


CoopER UNDERWEAR COMPANY, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, men’s underwear, hosiery and 
pajamas, to Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
Chicago. 


SCIENTIFIC COSMETIC LABORATORIES, Chi- 
cago, Eggoyl, a hair treatment, to the Van 
Allen Company, there. 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY, Grand Rapids, 
office furniture, to Paschall, Harris & 
Paschall, Inc., Chicago. Magazines. 


TEXAS CREOSOTING COMPANY, Beaumont, 
Texas, Black Beauty poles and other creo- 
soted products, to the Fitzgerald Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., New Orleans. 


THEODORE AUDEL & COMPANY, New York 
City, educational book publishers, to the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., 
there. General and farm magazines and 
newspapers. 


FLORIDA East Coast RAILWAY, St. Augus- 
tine, railroads and hotels, to Kerr-McCar- 
thy Advertising Service, Inc., New York 
City. Newspapers and magazines. 


MARKHAM HorEL, Gulfport, Mississippi, 
to the Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, New 
Orleans. Newspapers and direct mail. 


NORTHERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Newark, New Jersey, Marathon radio 
tubes, to Benton & Bowles, New York 
City. 


STEELCOTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Steelcote rubber auto enamel, to 
Rudolph Mosse, Inc., New York City. 
(All advertising outside of the United 
States. ) 


JENTER EXHIBITS, INC., creators of adver- 
tising display material, to Frank Presbrey 
Company, New York City. Direct mail 
and trade magazines. 


HILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, refrigerating machinery and consulting 
engineers, to Stanley Pflaum Associates, 
there. Direct mail and ice cream and 
dairy product trade papers. 


New England’s Second Largest Market 


In the first six months 
of 1929 


The Providence 


Journal-Bulletin 


printed 


13,063,171 


lines of paid advertising 


This is a gain of 862,246 lines or 7.06 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1928, the best previous 
record. 


Year after year these newspapers have made a steady 
gain in advertising patronage—because they produce 
results. 


The reader confidence and circulation dominance of 
these publications make them valuable mediums for 
advertisers. 


Circulation 123,396 
NET PAID 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston NewYork Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Henry R. Davis 


Davis, Star Salesman, Now 
Curlee Vice-President 


Henry R. Davis, one of the leading 
salesmen of the Curlee Clothing Com- 
pany of St. Louis, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales of his 
company. 

Mr. Davis has led the company’s sales 
force of forty-six salesmen for sixteen 
of the past twenty-six spring and fall 
seasons. He is one of the biggest 
sales producers in the country in this 
field. 

For the time being, he plans to devote 
niuch of his efforts to the New Eng- 
land and Pacific Coast territories. 

In Highland Park, a suburb of Dallas, 
where he has lived, Mr. Davis took an 
active part in civic work—serving sev- 
eral terms as mayor. 


George Morrow to Head 
United Stores Board 


George K. Morrow, president of the 
Gold Dust Corporation, will be chair- 
man of the board of the recently 
organized United Stores Corporation, 
a $250,000,000 international combina- 
tion of food, drug and _ tobacco 
interests, with manufacturing interests 
in each industry and controlling 4,500 
stores in the United States and 
Canada, which recently acquired 
the United Cigar Stores Company, 
Tobacco Products Corporation and 
Union Tobacco Company. 

Frederick K. Morrow, vice-president 
of the Gold Dust Corporation, will 
be president, and R. W. Jameson of 
the Dominion Stores Corporation, ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 


Plan $86,000,000 
Dry Goods Merger; 
New Clothing Chain 


A wholesale dry goods merger which 
includes plans for the expansion of re- 
tail store chains and manufacturing 
units is being developed by six promi- 
nent jobbing firms strategically located 
throughout the country, according to 
a recent announcement in New York 
City. 

Sales of the concerns named as taking 
part in the merger were stated to have 
exceeded $86,000,000 in 1928. Eu- 
gene Greenhut, who promoted the 
Hahn Department Stores, figures 
prominently in the proposed merger. 
The concerns are Ely & Walker Dry 
Goods Company, St. Louis; Finch, 
Van Slyck & McConville, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Watts, Ritter & Company, 
Huntington, West Virginia; Walton 
N. Moore Dry Goods Company, San 
Francisco; A. Krolik & Company, De- 
troit, and the Arbuthnot-Stephenson 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


Plans for the formation of a nation- 
wide chain of stores selling men’s, 
women’s and children’s wearing ap- 
parel, to be sold at popular prices and 
on the instalment plan, are being com- 
pleted by a group of bankers with 
headquarters in New York City. 

It is understood that the chain will 
embrace about 400 stores, located in 
cities of about 50,000 to 150,000 
population. 

When completed it is expected that 
the system, which is expected to have 
a gross sales turnover of more than 
$30,000,000 annually, will be com- 
posed of the following units: Na- 
tional Family Stores, seventy-four 
stores in the South and Middle West; 
Askin & Marine, sixty-four stores, 
principally in the Middle West; Butler 
Stores, fifty-two stores in the North- 
east and East; Charles Askin, thirty- 
five stores in the Middle Atlantic 
States; Farley Stores (three groups), 
sixty-five stores in the South; an un- 
identified chain of ninety units with 
headquarters in Denver, and with 
stores throughout the West. 


Filsinger Flying from 

Cape Town to Berlin 

E. B. Filsinger, head of the New York 
Export Managers Club, and export 
manager Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany, was reported this week by the 
Associated Press as flying from Cape 
Town, South Africa, to Berlin, on a 
business trip. 


Hosiery Industry Starts 
Nation- Wide Fight 
on Bare-Leg Fad 


Hosiery manufacturers, department 
stores and women’s specialty shops. 
throughout the country have estab. 
lished a Hosiery Style Service as a pro- 
motional organization to combat the 
stockingless vogue among young 
women, which in the past two months 
has been making substantial inroads 
into their business. 

Under the direction of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, New York, a test 
campaign was launched this week in 
newspapers of Kansas City and San 
Antonio. This campaign will quote 
prominent style specialists, writers 
and civic leaders on the “ugliness” of 
bare legs. The degree of success of 
the test campaign will determine 
whether or not it will be extended 
nationally. 

The Hosiery Style Service has asked 
newspapers throughout the country to 
help them editorially in their efforts. 
It is suggested that the newspapers. 
interview prominent people in their 
localities on this subject and comment 
upon it editorially. 

The service, of which Miss Alice 
Bolton, operating fromi the Lord & 
Thomas and Logan headquarters in 
New York City, is executive head, has 
written letters to social leaders, doc- 
tors, schoo] teachers and others, re- 
questing their aid. 


C » FAIRFAX 
SAYS. 
“DON’T 
vive the wrong impression. 
es ORS 
seem |. Ont £0 
barelegged” 


Queer 
but true: 


GAR ge Lear ing daw oer conpery 
HOSEERY STYLE SERVICK 


Beatrice Fairfax gives some advice to 
girls in the first advertisement of the 
new Hosiery Style Service campaign. 
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Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1929 Year 1928 
Jan. 5 103 Jan. 7 100 
Jan. 12 138 Jan. 14 120 
Jan. 19 142 Jan. 21 126 
Jan. 26 144 Jan. 28 ... 132 
Feb. 2 .... 147 Feb. 4 .... 132 
Feb. 9 .... 149 Feb. 11 . 137 
Feb. 16 ... 147 Feb. 18 139 
Feb. 23 ... 150 . Feb. 25 ... 135 
Ma. 2.... 0 Mar.3.... 132 
Mar. 9 .... 147 Mar. 10... 133 
Mar. 16... 149 Mar. 17... 134 
Mar. 23 ... 153. Mar. 24 ... 131 
m2... > Mee di... RR 
Ap. 6 .... 148 Ape. 7 .... 12 
Apr. 13... 157 Apr. 14 ... 126 
Ape. 20... 156 Ape. 21 ... 128 
Apr. 27... 155 Apr. 28 ... 126 
May 4 ..... 156 May 5 .... 126 
May 11 ... 150 May 12 ... 126 
May 18 ... 149 May 19 ... 126 
May 25 146 May 26 125 
Jne. 1 144 Jne. 2 126 
Jne. 8 140 Jne. 9 127 
Jne. 15 142 Jne. 16 125 
Jne. 22 141 Jne. 23 122 
Jy. 6.2... i ae 120 
Jly. 13 142 Jly. 14 128 
Jly. 20 138 Jly. 21 130 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity are based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that has been thus far developed. This 
index has been carefully checked against 
retail sales and production of the automo- 
ttve industry and its accuracy thereby 


demonstrated over a substantial period of 
years, 


New Advertising Magazine 


The publication of a new monthly mag- 
azine, to be known as Advertising Special- 
ues, is planned by the Adspec Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the Hoffman Publishing 
Company, New York City. The first issue 
of the magazine will be in September. 


Making every 
Ad pay 


in Business Gained 


ANY businesses are denied 
advertising because it is 
wasteful. Many who advertise 
find that coupons cost from a 
dollar apiece, up. Coupons that 
only bring inquiries, have yet to 


be sold. 


That is how Autopoint saves 
money. First, it is an inexpensive 
advertising medium. Second, it 
goes only to people interested in 
and able to help your business. 
Third, it is constantly in their 
hands, on their desks, to remind 
when orders are being placed. 


Your name on Autopoint— 
the world’s simplest automatic 
pencil—is a wonderful advertise- 
ment. No Autopoint was ever 
thrown away! What other ads 
can say this? Autopoint works 
night and day—it’s on the job 
when your salesmen are some- 
where else. Hundreds of our 
users testify to its business-getting 
efficiency. 


Today learn more of the 
Autopoint Way to Successful 
and Efficient Advertising! Write 
for details. 


Offer to Executives Only—Send the coupon for free sample 
Autopoint to learn what a fine impression it makes. Full par- 
ticulars, business building plans, price-lists, etc., will be sent free. 


3 Big Features 


1 Cannot “jam” — protected by patent. 
But one simple moving part. Noth- 


ing to go wrong. No repairs. 


2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx -like, 


lightweight material. 


3 Lead always firm —will not “wobble.” 


The “Better Pencil” 


1801*31 Foster Ave. 


Made of Bakelite 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


Chicago, Ii. 


Attach business card 
or letterhead 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


iim a 


Executives 
Only 


Without obligation, please send sample 


tion, prices, etc. 
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HE FOUR A’S ON TESTIMONIALS: The 
OT avec Association of Advertising Agencies, 

through its executive committee, has delivered 
its collective mind on the subject of testimonial advertis- 
ing after due investigation. The finding is, in substance, 
that the abuse is merely a manifestation of the insincerity 
that plagues advertising from time to time. The great 
body of advertising is not tainted. Coercive measures are 
not desirable except as a last resort. Analysis, education 
and the setting up and application of sound standards are 
preferred. Paid testimonials may be honest and ethical, 
but making a practice of their use is to be discouraged. 
As for the outcry against insincere testimonials, what bet- 
ter evidence could there be that advertising in general is 
essentially reliable? . 


. . With these views, as our readers 
are aware, SALES MANAGEMENT agrees. Clap-trap and 
humbug are vices of human nature that have engaged the 
pens of satirists for centuries, and it is unlikely that 
thimbleriggery which keeps within the law will ever be 
completely driven out. Advertising has its fair share. 
But it used to have far more, and as the spokesmen of the 
four A’s imply, nothing shows this more clearly than the 
late hullabaloo over the outcropping of an old form of 
misrepresentation in sales promotion which is flagrant 
enough to be ridiculous. We should be in sorry case 
indeed if attempts to defraud the public by printed appeal 
evoked no storm of protest from our own ranks. . 
Particularly to be commended is the reference to creation 
and use of sound standards applicable to advertising, pro- 
vided this outgiving is inspired by more than pious hope. 
There are now in existence a sufficient body of canons 
that express with adequate clearness what all of us believe 
to be the principles of common honesty and common 
fairness that should govern the business of telling about 
goods for sale. The lack is a court of professional 
opinion that will feel called upon to pronounce judgment 
in particular cases brought to its attention. Along that 
line something could be done by publishers and agencies 
which would undoubtedly hasten the somewhat deliberate 
processes of evolution in reaching the goal of perfectly 
fair dealing. 


es SS 


HROUGH FOREIGN EYES: Complaining of 
OF a. diversion of American tourists from France to 

Germany, Oewvre, a newspaper published in Paris, 
makes this rather naive appeal for advertising France: 
“The Germans understand, better than we French, that the 
Americans are ardent champions of advertising. In France 
we believe that the business house which suddenly launches 
out into a heavy advertising campaign is desperately trying 
to avert failure. In America they believe the business 
house that does not advertise is on the verge of failure.” 


[168] 


In turning a Gallic phrase and pointing a useful moral, 
our friend across the water goes a bit farther perhaps than 
practice here justifies. We are less prone than he thinks 
to sudden splurges of advertising copy, and all businesses 
that do not glitter on the printed page are not going to 
the dogs. Yet the contrast between French and American 
publications must suggest to the foreign observer some- 
thing like the difference Oewvre sees, allowing for the fact 
that Oewvre sometimes sees a little red. 


es ~s 


ODGING TARIFF BARRIERS: Revived an- 
PD eourcemen that the famous small English Austin 

cars are to be made in this country to meet a sup- 
posed demand here for low-price vehicles that burn very 
little fuel is not likely to alarm our makers of handy gada- 
bouts on wheels. But the news is interesting as another 
item pointing to a disposition on both sides of the ocean 
to save freight charges and custom house tolls by export 
of capital and ideas in lieu of goods. Ford and General 
Motors are doing this on a considerable scale. Why 
should not Austin follow suit? There is more in foreign 
trade these days than meets the eye in reports of exports 
and imports. 


SSS SS 


DVENTURES IN BANKING: Recent failures 
Al: banks in various parts of the country are 
indicative of the sort of carelessness which 1s 
engendered by prosperity rather than of any weakness in 
the business structure. In some cases, notably in the 
South, unusual developments, local in scope, have been 
the cause. It is evident, however, that the notable success 
of banks as a whole in recent years has attracted to the 
suburbs of banking a considerable number of adventurous 
spirits who know little about the jobs they undertake, and 
are either wholly unscrupulous or fail to realize the 
peculiar responsibilities that fall upon managers of other 
people’s money. . . . Public discussion of the matter has 
been curiously circumspect, not to say reticent. Banking 
evils are rarely aired until they become acute, because of 
the delusion that confidence may be undermined by 
criticism. But in banking circles no such caution is en- 
countered. Many of the recent failures are there frankly 
ascribed, in anything but guarded language, to defective 
supervision of banks in many parts of the country, that 
permits, if it does not encourage, banking adventures 
which are taboo in every sound banking establishment. 
. In a period characterized by furious speculation it 
is natural that people in general should be in a mood to 
take more than ordinary chances. But from this lure all 
properly managed banks hold themselves aloof, and it is 
the duty of supervisory bodies to see that improperly 
managed banks which do yield to temptation are brought 
to task, or else, if power is lacking, to ask legislative bodies 
for authority to deal with such situations. That 
there is need of some further regulatory legislation ®® 
is not denied in many responsible quarters. 


SS 
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a‘. NATIONAL TRADE JOURNALS, Inc. 
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: announces 
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? the election of 


H. J. REDFIELD 


} as Chairman of the Board of Directors 


wn 


and of 


HOWARD MYERS 


as President, General Manager 


and Member of the Board of Directors 
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Wells W. Constantine 


ROTARIANS 


Are Great Travelers 


 grosciesc ante a no other single 
organization of men— 
reached by a single publication 
—pays for so many millions of 
miles of travel annually as the 
136,000 Rotarians; globe trot- 
ters, thousands of them, but 
ALL great travelers, for busi- 
ness or pleasure. 


Railroads, steamship and travel 
companies would do well to 
reach this great group of con- 
firmed travelers, through the 
pages of their own publication 
—THE ROTARIAN. We 
have some intensely interesting 
Rotarian travel statistics that 
we shall be happy to send you 
on request. 


And because Rotarians are 
great travelers (and can afford 
to travel) they are large buyers 
of merchandise ; luggage, cloth- 
ing—everything that the aver- 
age business man buys—PLUS 


There is no line of merchandise 
or service for which Rotarians 
are not better-than-average- 
prospects—and THE ROTAR: 
IAN a_ better-than-average 
medium through which to 
reach them. 


Color is available at small 
extra cost—2-color inside 
pages and 4-color process 
covers and inserts. Write. 


ROTARIAN 
—The Magazine of Service— 


Chicago Evening Post Bldg., Chicago 


F. W. Henkel 
Eastern lidwest 
Representative 
17 W. 16th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Representative 
306 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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How Ralston Purina Takes the 
Guesswork Out of Sales Direction 


(Continued from page 147) 


and it was found to be due to new 
sales tactics. A sales meeting of all 
territory men was held, with the re- 
sult that the month showed a 25 per 
cent increase over the best previous 
month. 

At another time, a Montreal sales- 
man’s business had fallen off to such 
an extent that it was thought that 
either price or product might be at 
fault. The records of the Ottawa 
salesman, working under identical con- 
ditions, were studied and his sales 
found to have been increasing. The 
Montreal man’s daily reports were 
then studied and it was found that he 
had not been calling on the proper 
customers for the sale of that particu- 
lar item. A conference was called and 
a week's work mapped out which 
brought up sales to almost the former 
level. 

Seemingly inconsequential data on 
the cards is often of great value. A 
recent analysis of dealer records show- 
ed that a large tonnage is being han- 
dled by trucks from car direct to the 
customer, saving handling charges. A 
special campaign is now under way to 
get dealers to push this business more 
aggressively and a bulletin is being put 
out to consumers to show them the ad- 
vantage of taking delivery from the 
car. 


Cards for Sales Contests 


In order to give salesmen a strong 
incentive, it has been the practice to 
conduct sales contests throughout the 
year. On cards for each salesman are 
punched both tonnage sold and “sales 
points.” This record is kept up-to- 
date and summaries drawn off fre- 
quently for transmittal to the men, 
not only covering their own but others’ 
stand in the competition. Such sum- 
maries are prepared on short notice 
from the cards, whereas the former 
11x17-inch charts took ten days longer 
to prepare, were awkward to handle 
and the information was cold when it 
reached the salesman. 

The value of having these sum- 
maries up-to-date and quickly available 
was shown in a recent contest between 
sixteen men, running from October 1 
to December 31, 1928. One salesman 
at the home office had a quota of 
1,000 units for each month and on No- 
vember 23 stood sixteenth. The sum- 
mary of standings of all contestants 
energized him to such aggressive work 
that by the end of the contest he was 


in second place. His units by months 
were 654 in October, 841 in Novem- 
ber and 1,607 in December, a total of 
3,102. 

Many general campaigns are sug. 
gested by summaries of data now easily 
available. A study was made early in 
1928 of actual shipments to dealers of 
various products. A list was made 
up of dealers taking more than 100 
units of a certain product in 1927 
which suggested that a little pressure 
would result in a very large increase 
in tonnage. A letter was sent to each 
salesman stating “Every dealer ought 
to book a larger amount this year than 
in 1927. You will want to see all 
dealers at once and cover them for 
their full season’s requirements. Act 
quickly.” 

In spite of a higher price estab- 
lished in 1928 to cover improvements 
in the formula and in the face of 
strong competition, the sales on this 
particular item increased approximately 
52 per cent in 1928 over the former 
year. 


Aided Annual Increase 


Scrong and well-directed sales effort 
has enabled the Ralston Purina Com- 
pany to show a steady and substantial 
annual increase in business. During 
the past two years the increase has 
been about 15 per cent a year. Many 
factors are responsible for this in- 
crease. It is acknowledged, however, 
that many special drives as well as 
general campaigns would have been 
less effective if data had not been 
available quickly and this has been the 
function performed by the visible 
systems. 

The investment for the equipment 
used by Ralston Purina is as follows: 
The cabinets $3,072. Fixed charges 
for depreciation and average interest 
at 6 per cent are given for an as- 
sumed ten-year life. An average of 
13,500 cards are used yearly at a cost 
of $7.40 a 1,000. Labor is of record 
for eleven months for each type of 
entry and a total is indicated for the 
year of 2,280 hours at $.50 an hour. 
The total cost is shown to be $1,- 
757.98 a year or $146.50 a month, 
corresponding to slightly under $.01 
per transaction entered. 

This is a slight cost and far below 
what would be incurred with the old 
loose-leaf system, without considering 
the added expense of making sum- 
maries from such records. 
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New Air Express 
Company to Form 
National Network 


Formation of an air-express corpora- 
tion which will include the merger of 
express Carrying interests of National 
Air Transport and of the Curtiss- 
Wright group, to compete with the 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., in the 
light express field, is in the process 
ot completion. 

It is understood that the National 
group is the central unit in the merger 
and that it will receive the full co- 
operation of the Curtiss-Wright com- 
pany and of Transcontinental Ait 
Transport. 

Of these the Railway Express has con- 
tracts with National only for the pur- 
pose of aerial transportation of express 
matter. Railway Express, however, 
has contracts with other companies 
which give it air service over the 
greater portion of the continent. 

It is also understood that the intention 
of the merging companies is to extend 
facilities beyond those now existing 
and then to seek the Railway Express 
business through contract or affiliation 
of interests. It has also been said 
that the new group has succeeded in 
getting the financial interest of the 
Railway group insofar as the plan has 
been completed. 


Arizona Copy Brings 
16,000 Inquiries 


The advertising campaign of 
Chandler and the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona, conducted in 
seven national magazines and in 
metropolitan mewspapers last 
year, brought 16,000 active 
“correspondents,” located in 
every state of the Union and in 
Canada, Holland, England, 
Spain, India, Baluchistan, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Egypt, 
South Africa, Brazil, Argentine, 
Colombia, Chile, Peru, Hawaii, 
Canal Zone and Cuba, Addison 
Clark, secretary of the Chandler 
Improvement Association, an- 
nounced this week. 

The correspondent in Holland, 
incidentally, is at Doorn, where 
the exiled Kaiser Wilhelm 
spends his spare time sawing 
wood, 

Most of the correspondents, Mr. 
Clark reported, expressed inter- 
est in the agricultural oppor- 
tunities of the district; many of 
them were “prospective in- 
vestors”’ in local property. 


Without the eventual interest of the 
Railway Express in such a merger, it 
is said that an efficient nation-wide 
express service would not be feasible, 
since deliveries outside of the imme- 
diate vicinity of the air fields would 
present a big problem to any group 
attempting to carry out such a plan. 
In addition, the many ground offices 
and facilities of the Railway Express 
now existing offer an excellent work- 
ing “‘backbone’’ to such a network as 
that proposed. 


Bureau of Advertising 
to Meet in Chicago 


Preliminary plans for a meeting of 
the Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
during A. B. C. Week in Chicago, next 
October, have been completed by a 
subcommittee appointed by the chair- 
man of the committee in charge. This 
committee is headed by W. C. 
Macfarlane, Chicago Tribune, and 
comprises E. H. Harris, Richmond 
Palladium, president of Inland Press 
Association; Walter A. Strong, Chi- 
cago Daily News; Frank H. Burgess, 
the LaCrosse Tribune; Don U. Bridge, 
Indianapolis News; and W. H. Stock- 
well, Chicago representative and an 
advisory member of the committee in 
charge. 

Plans have been made with the In- 
land Press Association, whose fall 
convention will be held there October 
22-23, to give the lunch hour and the 
afternoon of October 23 to the bureau 
convention, the members joining with 
the bureau for this meeting. 


United Aircraft Makes 
World-Wide Sales Plans 


The formation of a subsidiary com- 
pany to handle the export business of 
the United Aircraft and Transport 
Corporation was announced this week 
by Frederick B. Rentschler, president. 
The new company is to be known as 
United Aircraft Exports, Inc. 

Francis H. Love will be president of 
the new company and will organize a 
world-wide selling organization to 
take care of the demands for the mili- 
tary and commercial planes manufac- 
tured by the United group as well as 
the Hornet and Wasp engines made 
by the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Com- 
pany, engine subsidiary of United, 
and of the sale of Hamilton propel- 
lers, made by the propeller subsidiary. 
During the last year, without any sell- 
ing effort on the part of United, 
orders in excess of $2,000,000 have 
been received from abroad. 


Just Off the Press! 


THE 
NATIONAL 


DIRECTORY of ADVERTISERS 
BLUE BOOK 


informs you of 


WHO’S WHO, 
HOW MUCH AND 
WHAT 


in the field of 


National Advertising 


This service is invaluable to Agen- 
cies, Publishers and all who sell to 
National Advertisers 


The James McKittrick Company Blue 
Book of National Advertisers, Volume 16, 
contains 595 pages and lists 9,084 adver- 
tisers with complete personnel, trade 
names, advertising agencies placing ac- 
counts, with agency contacts and amount 
of appropriation in many instances. 
media, time of year lists are made up, 
method of distribution with number of 
distributing units completing a picture of 
the size of the organization listed. 


A SAMPLE LISTING: 
THOMAS’, THE 

Chicago, Ill 844 W Rush 

Hair & Scalp Specialists 

Paul A Thomas president 

C R Swinehart gen mgr directs adv. 

purchasing & buying of printing 

Harry Atkinson Inc adv agts Chicago 
(Harry Atkinson agency man) 

(Gn Tp Ce Rb Dm) 

Appropriation: $125,000 for offices owned by 
P A Thomas; $300,000 for entire system 


Distribution: In Cities where Treatment Of- 
fices are maintained (48) 


Sample pages and more detailed informa- 
tion on request. 
The James McKittrick Co., Inc. 
Publishers 
200 Hudson Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Tue James McKittrick Co., INnc., Publishers, 
200 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me further information on The 
National Directory of Advertisers’ Blue Book. 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


— 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A record of the Proceedings of the Second 
Merchandising Conference, held under our 
auspices in Boston, in May, is available for 
loan to company officials. A request will 
place your name on the list to receive a 
copy, which is to be returned to us in ten 
days. 


2 Cd 


11 Years 


of Experience 


For 


$50.00 a Month 


You Manufacturers, Merchants, 
Sales and Sales Promotion Managers, 
who have felt the need for a corre- 
spondence supervisor—This advertise- 
ment was written to you. 


Send me carbon copies of your 
daily correspondence from every de- 
partment of your business. I will 
review it and return it to you with 
marginal notes for $50.00 a month. 


Do you use sales, collection or ad- 
justment letters in your business? 


I will write them for you for $15.00 
each or $10.00 each in series of 
three or more. 

Both services for $125.00 a month. 


Your work will not be delegated 
to a clerk, it will be handled by my- 
self, personally and individually. 


GEO. R. EVANS 


153 North Market Street 
Troy, Ohio 


DeLaval Dealers Buy 1,000,000 


Calendars Yearly 


(Continued from page 154) 


small box on the sheet for January 
and February. Headed ‘The Perfect 
Food,’’ this message states: 

“Pure milk contains everything in 
perfect proportion, including minerals 
and vitamines for the growth and 
health of young or old in the most 
digestible and economical form. It is 
the best, cheapest and most available 
food for dairymen. Use more milk 
and talk about its value—it will be 
good for you and your business.” 

The same page contains informa- 
tion on cows, headed “The Dairy 
Cow:” 


More Educational Messages 


“The dairy cow is a wonderful ma- 
chine for converting food, much of 
which has no market and would be 
wasted, into a perfect food. She is 
the only animal that produces several 
times her own weight in food each 
year and is still alive to do it over 
again. About 25 per cent of the total 
farm income is produced by dairy 
cows’’! 

The edge of the book is punched, 
and it is so printed and laid out that 
when it is opened and hung up it 
presents the general aspect of the con- 
ventional sort of calendar. When 
January and February are ended an- 
other page may be turned up; and the 
same boy is to be seen (somewhat 
older) eating a slice of bread and 
butter. The calendar layout below 
for March and April has its educa- 
tional messages centered about butter. 

The messages and the illustration for 
May and June deal with ice cream. 
Those for July and August are about 
that dairy by-product which so often 
is uneconomically utilized, skim milk. 
The subject for September and Octo- 
ber is dairy products sold at soda 
fountains; for November and Decem- 
ber, cheese. 

The same boy is pictured in each 
layout but in different poses, doing 
different things, and each time some- 
what older, until, in the illustration 
for the calendars of the last two 
months of the year, he and his bride 
are shown leaving on their honey- 
moon. 

The three inside pieces of cardboard 
are slotted at the fold and in the space 
thus made visible, whatever months 
are shown, is printed on the piece of 
cardboard forming the back the name, 
address and telephone number of the 


dealer, a summary of his lines, and 
“Authorized DeLaval Agency.” The 
last two pages—which it would re- 
quire a year of fourteen months to use, 
as are the others, for calendar pur- 
poses—are devoted to a long message 
concerning the excellent opportunities 
that dairy farming affords, provided 
it is followed intelligently and scien- 
tifically. 

This calendar, the company’s off- 
cials consider, has more definite ad- 
vertising value than any previous one 
ever employed. The DeLaval dealers 
have given indication this is also their 
opinion. For while the cost of it to 
them is about twice as great as that of 
any previous calendar, indications are 
that they will take for distribution to 
their farmer customers considerably 
more than the usual 1,000,000. 


Do Farmed Out Installment 
Collections Hurt Sales? 


(Continued from page 146) 
over that of the non-recourse finance 
company is, of course, the fact that 
the dealer endorses the account before 
he turns it over to us. He is jointly 
responsible for the account, and if it 
comes to repossession of the car, it 
will be up to him to dispose of it. 
The last thing he wants on the green 
earth, of course, is that car back again, 
and he will interest himself very 
speedily in ironing out any difficulties 
we don’t know about. This, ot 
course, is a very different situation 
from that of the non-recourse finance 
company which is callously indifferent 
to everything on earth except getting 
the money when it is due, by any 
means.” 

Half a dozen articles at least could 
be written on various angles of this 
public relations work as it has been 
organized by GMAC. General Motors 
is big, rich and powerful, and can 
spend millions for advertising to cre- 
ate good will—but it is wise enough 
to know that a system which will “not 
permit” that good will to be main- 
tained and protected is a serious 


liability. 


Four A’s Promote Gamble 


Frederic R. Gamble, who has been assist- 
ant executive secretary of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies since 
May 1, has been appointed executive sec- 
retary. 
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Testimonial Rumpus and 


Industrial Advertising 
(Continued from page 153) 

for knowing his job. The reader of 
the testimonial advertisement assumes 
that the endorsing engineer’s ability 
and knowledge have been used in the 
selection of the machine. In accepting 
the endorser’s word that the machine 
is a good one, the testimonial reader 
is merely saving his time and insuring 
his judgment. 

Were this same engineer to recom- 
mend a brand of furniture or cigar- 
ettes, the engineering reader would 
not be particularly impressed though 
he might be interested. The engineer- 
ing reader realizes quite well that 
brilliance in one line of endeavor is 
not the open sesame to sagacity in an- 
other. The reader would feel about 
such a testimonial as he feels when he 
sees the society matron recommend a 
product about which she may or may 
not know anything. 


Tells Why He Endorses It 


The industrial testimonial differs 
from the consumer in another respect. 
It is full of facts and details. Invari- 
ably, when the engineer endorses a 
machine he says not only why but 
gives plenty of facts as to performance 
that prove his endorsement. To 
merely say in an industrial advertise- 
ment that such-and-such a prominent 
engineer calls a machine a great and 
fine machine is to waste the money the 
advertisement cost. An apt combina- 
tion of superlatives does not convince 
the engineering buyer who is ever 
hungry for facts and figures. 

Another difference between the in- 
dustrial and consumer testimonial is 
that industria] testimonials are in most 
cases checked up by the readers, not 
because the reader may doubt the en- 
dorset’s statement but because he is in- 
terested enough to want to know cer- 
tain detailed facts that would help 
him in the selection of the product 
for his own particular plant require- 
ments. So large is this search for 
more information that some industrial 
companies, railroads in particular, in 
order to save executive time have a 
policy that does not permit any of 
their executives to give supplying 
manufacturers testimonials. 

The above-mentioned differences be- 
tween industrial and consumer adver- 
tising testimonials are the more obvi- 
Ous ones and sufficient to point the 
direction and the reasons why indus- 
ttial testimonials will continue to be 
believed. 

Inherent in industry are several 
reasons why the industrial testimonial 
shall always carry weight with a read- 


Made 
for Potter 
Taylor Paper 
Co. 


Boston 


Made 


71 Summer St. 


for Monroe 
Calculator Co. 


Made 
for Royal 
Typewriter Co. 


Made for 
Remington 
Typewriter Co. 


Cases by 
WINSHIP 


for Portable Products 


CASES by the 100,000 or the Piece! Cases 
that merely afford protection and portabil- 
ity or cases that make the product worth 
more than the price! Winship makes all! 


Winship designs the case and aids the man- 
facturer to whom this is a new problem; or 
Winship builds to specifications to fit every 
need—even a price limitation! Winship 
cases help sell the product that’s carried by 
hand. Portable typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines, health motors, radios, phonographs, 
sewing machines, cosmetics, electrical in- 
struments, vibrators,—these are but a few 
of the numberless cases designed and built 
by Winship. 


Send a sample of your product or your 
present case or for any information and 
let us submit ideas and prices to you. 


W. W. Winship & Sons, Ine. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of the famous FABER Sample 


Trunks and Cases—and Cases 
for Portable Products 


Made for 
Standard 
Sewing 
Machine Co. 


New York 
39.41 W. 32nd St. 
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MR. PRESIDENT: An EXECUTIVE 
is available WITH MANAGERIAL, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, AND AD- 
VERTISING EXPERIENCE, with 
COURAGE, VISION, VITALITY, 
BALANCE and INITIATIVE. Age 
42, technical graduate. 


With excellent credentials covering 
20 years’ diversified experience, both 
Domestic and Foreign. Has occupied 
positions of trust in New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and St. Louis. Is 
an accredited organizer, sales manager 
and correspondent. Has had excellent 
experience in management, manufac- 
turing, sales, advertising, credits, etc. 

Is not expectant that past earnings 
can be duplicated, at least for some 
time, but seeks a reasonable return 
and an opportunity for permanent 
connection with some established, 
progressive concern. 


Past record as to ability, character, 
industry and capacity will bear close 
scrutiny. 


YOU may be conservative. How- 
ever, this may be just the man YOU 
have been looking for. 


It will cost YOU nothing to inspect 
my past record. LET’S GET AC- 
QUAINTED. 


Write P. B. WALDIN, 1236 Wal- 
dron Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Business men tell us 
the new Portfolio of 


Attention Compelling 
Letterheads is really 
surprising. They say 


it gives them more ideas on letterhead 
effectiveness than they ever thought 
could be packed into a single mailing 
piece. It includes full-size samples of 
colorful, friendly letterheads we've 
created for the exclusive use of our cus- 
tomers. 

This Portfolio is sent FREE to inter- 
ested executives. Request yours today, 
addressing the office nearest you. 


Monroe Letterhead Corporation 


1008 Green St. 165 N. Union St. 
Huntsville, Ala. Akron, Ohio 
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Crying Our Wares 
By Howarp W. DICKINSON 


This book was reviewed on page 392 of 
SALES MANAGEMENT for February 16th. 
Should be valuable to all persons in sales 
work and promotion. Written by the former 
Vice President of the George Batten Com- 
pany, it tells the intimate details of many 
campaigns with which he was in close 


contact. ; 
Price, postpaid, $3.00 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
Book Servite 


420 Lexington Ave. New York City 


er. Industry gets from the manufac- 
turers advertising pages and the edi- 
torial pages, the latest information 
that makes an industry develop. 
When an endorser endorses a machine, 
for instance, he is adding to the sum 
total of business knowledge of his in- 
dustry. His endorsement in an adver- 
tisement is not far different from his 
signed article in the editorial pages. 

Many large industrials maintain 
elaborate departments to test materials 
and machines they buy. They do this 
because there is ordinarily no such in- 
formation available. When the chief 
engineer in such a company tells that 
a certain machine is satisfactory to him 
he is giving information that cost in 
some instances thousands of dollars 
to secure. 

The industria] testimonial is rarely 
ever maneuvered. Industrial testi- 
monials originate in most cases from 
the correspondence the sales force has 
with the buyer. Manufacturers selling 
industry follow through after a sale 
to see that a machine is working prop- 
erly not only to satisfy a customer but 
to build up for their own engineering 
force performance data from which 
improvements are made. As the ma- 
chine works out its destiny in the cus- 
tomer’s plant it usually supplies the 
testimonial. 


Paid Testimonial Rare 


The paid testimonial in industry is 
fortunately rare. For any engineer or 
production superintendent to endorse 
a product for money would be im- 
mediately construed as a form of graft 
for having originally bought the ma- 
chine and would mean instant dismis- 
sal. To endorse a product if the facts 
did not warrant it, out of friendship 
for the seller, would be dangerous for 
the industrial executive because any 
questioning of an engineering nature 
would soon show up the hoax, which 
if it were not construed as dishonesty 
would be considered as engineering 
error, an equally strong dishonor in 
the engineering fraternity. 

By far the larger number of indus- 
trial advertisement testimonials take 
the form of performance records. 
Either the records of performances, 
usually quite complete, are attested to 
by an executive with mention of his 
name and position, or these records 
are quoted without any specific identi- 
fication of the endorser, or an an- 
nouncement is simply made that such- 
and-such a company has bought the 
product, which is in itself a form of 
endorsement. 

A variation of this type are the 
Jenkins Brothers architectural adver- 
tisements which show an aquatint of a 
prominent building and merely credit 


the architect, the consulting engineer, 
the heating contractor, the plumbing 
contractor and the like. The promi- 
nence of these names and the mere 
statemen: that they selected Jenkins 
valves teils volumes. 

Another type of testimonial preva- 
lent in industrial advertising is that 
used in the series Jenkins Brothers 
runs to announce the prominent manu- 
facturers of industrial equipment that 
use Jenkins valves on their products as 
standard equipment. That this type of 
testimonial is not only valuable to 
Jenkins Brothers but also to the manu- 
facturer given this publicity is attested 
by the practice the majority of these 
manufacturers have of securing re- 
prints of these Jenkins advertisements 
for circulation among their own cus. 
tomers. No high pressure methods 
are needed to secure these testimonials. 
After a manufacturer has been using 
Jenkins valves as standard equipment 
on his product for several years, his 
permission is asked to feature his 
equipment along with a request for a 
statement as to the service he has te- 
ceived from Jenkins valves. Invari- 
ably this request brings a good testi- 
monial as to the service of Jenkins 
valves. Before the advertisement em- 
bodying this testimonial appears it is 
sent to the manufacturer for his ap- 
proval and suggestion. This gives 
him the opportunity to recant and also 
to order reprints of the advertisement 
which are supplied him free. 


June Newspaper Lineage 
in Sixty-three Cities 
(Continued from page 158) 


Press-Scimitar 690,606 772,170 — 81,564 

1) are 2,558,304 2,489,627 -++ 68,677 
MIAMI 

1929 1928 Change 

Miami Herald .. 677,166 654,542 + 22,624 

Miami Daily Ns. 449,988 454,867 — 4,879 

WOtals: 24.000 1,127,154 1,109,409 + 17,745 

MILWAUKEE 

1929 1928 Change 

VOMERAD. sceecenx 1,735,543 1,553,162 182,381 

We 517,081 514,652 2,429 

*Leader ...60.s 159,307. 190,033 — 30,726 

*Wis. News ... 657,926 656,131 + 1,795 

NOUNS. o5.5i.50% 3,069,857 2,913,978 +155,.879 

MINNEAPOLIS 

1929 1928 Change 

coo een 1,202,134 1,121,513 80,621 

JOURNAL knees 1,217,691 1,210,874 6,817 

GEE orcs occees 541,433 580,360 — 38,927 

ROIS) nisin dee 2,961,258 2,912,747 + 48,511 

NEW ORLEANS 

1929 1928 Change 

Times-Picay. . 1,613,111 1,473,076 --140,035 

BIER = sor6 So <0 sve.8 On 824,405 771,072 53,333 

SS eee 691,486 638,315 53,171 

*Tribune ...... 463,655 449,092 14,563 

Totals: ccices 3,592,657 3,331,555 -+-261,102 

NEW YORK 

1929 1928 Change 

American ...... 1,103,292 990,810 -+-112,482 

Bronx Home Ns. 484,181 441,852 42,329 

Herald Tribune. 1,723,510 1,526,532 +-196,978 

MMEINES 265 cs eciesccss oh 2,677,062 2,377,064 -+-299,998 


JuLy 


World 
* Mirr 
News 
*Eve. 
*Eve. 
*Eve. 
*Eve. 
*Sun 
*Teles 
Brook! 
Brook! 
*Sranc 


Tot 


Newa! 
+ 


a 
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World ....-+-+- 1,236,840 1,177,650 59,190 
*Mirror_(tab.) 193,256 123,464 + 69,792 
News (tab.) 931,240 811,864 119.376 D 
*Eve. Graphic .. 374, ’ > 
a 1 .. 1,071,398 1,144,256 — 72,858 
ee ee es ae o you know that one of the 
*Eve. World ... 802,360 787,302 15,058 
Sun ....sceees 1,458,932 1,345,192 113,740 e 
Telegram, «4. -+ 304,074 495,388 + 8,686 wealthiest and most compact market 


Brooklyn Eagle.. 1,632,498 
Brooklyn Times. 463,482 


1,682,058 — 49,560 
458,322 5,160 


*Standard Union 402,756 389,530 13,226 
VOCHS) ccctues 15,530,155 14,512,290-+-1,017,865 
NEWARK 
1929 1928 Change 


Newark News** 1,805,218 


1,786,218 + 19,000 


** No other figures available tor Newark. 


OAKLAND 

1929 1928 Change 
MupUNe. -2.< 6s es 1,443,834 1,402,548 41,286 
*Post-Inquirer .. 1,074,402 1,024,954 49,448 
FOS. .cc-0iece 2,518,236 2,427,502 + 90,734 

OMAHA 
1929 1928 Change 
World-Herald .. 1,174,474 951,591 +222,883 
Bee-News ...... 786,558 691,635 + 94,923 
WGS 6c0443% 1,961,032 1,643,226 +317,806 

PATERSON (N. J.) 

1928 Change 


192 
Press-Guardian** 621,768 
Press-Guardian 


795,066 —173,298 


117,213 — 21,047 
828,854 24,451 
740,421 7,340 


(Sunday) ** .. 96,265 
Morning Call .. 853,305 
The News ..... 747,761 

ME oe eee 2,319,099 


2,481,653 —162,554 


** Department store advertising has been out 
of the Press-Guardian since August 1, 1928, due 


to a rate controversy. 


PEORIA 


1929 
Journal (7 days) 1,011,057 


1928 Change 
874,772 +-136,285 


*Transcript ... 549,581 496,271 53,310 
Star (7 days) .. 927,737 831,125 -+- 96,612 
ROIS ov es eles 2,488,375 2,202,168 -+-286,207 
PHILADELPHIA 
. 1929 1928 Change 
THUG cscs 1,680,166 1,598,605 81,561 
MERON ccc cased 774,158 679,800 94,358 
MEE ci ocine-s 1,122,866 1,110,931 11,935 
*Eve. Ledger ... 1,079,033 1,111,978 — 32,945 
*Bulletin ...... 1,689,507 1,701,062 — 11,555 
NUE.» wcbuceies 466,555 505,860 — 39,305 
TOMS: sviccas 6,812,285 6,708,236 +104,049 


PORTLAND (MAINE) 


1929 1928 Change 

*Press Herald . 707,379 730,322 — 22,943 

i 603,869 605,447 — 1,578 

Telegram ...... 270,992 213,772 + 57,220 

jC: eee 1,582,240 1,549,541 + 32,699 
PORTLAND (OREGON) 

P 1929 1928 Change 
Oregonian ..... 1,041,670 904,148 137,522 
Vo es 78,080 806,736 71,344 
*Telegram ..... 504,504 577,822 — 73,318 

RMS <oneecws 358,708 359,170 — 462 

WOE: ged 2,782,962 2,647,876 -+-135,086 

PROVIDENCE 
1929 1928 Change 
Lc ee 927,497 818,948 108,549 
*Bulletin ...... 1,270,011 1,233,053 36,958 
Tribune ib ciese 274,874 280,762 — 5,888 
NEWS. livia saces 350,655 349,344 + 1,311 
HONS cence 2,823,037 2,682,107 +140,930 
READING (PA.) 

; 1929 1928 Change 
ie 639,823 574,988 -++ 64,835 
WABI eo cce hae 914,902 917,315 — 2,413 

ORAS oe c octers 1,554,725 1,492,303 + 62,422 

RICHMOND 


; 1929 
*News-Leader .. 1,024,814 


1928 Change 
999,684 25,130 


Times-Disp. .... 992,600 847,266 -+-145,334 

Cl) 2,017,414 1,846,950 +-170,464 
ROCHESTER 

. 1929 1928 Change 

Journal-American 957,942 804,301 +153,641 

Times-Union .. 1,090,813 1,142,869 — 52,056 


Dem. & Chron. 1,250,979 


1,217,533 + 33,446 


Ct ee 3,299,734 


3,164,703 -+-135,031 


units in the United States is known 
as ZONE ‘“O”’’? 


Write for 
the Zone ‘‘O” 
Book of Facts 

About This 
Rich Market 


Covered By 


Sent Free 
Upon Request 
to Advertising 

and Sales 

Executives 


Che Tulsa Tribune 


EVENING 


Tulsa’s Leading Newspaper 


SMALL, SPENCER & LEVINGS, Inc. 
New York - Chicago - Boston 


SUNDAY 
PAYNE-HALL, Inc. 


Los Angeles - San Francisco 


CHAS. 4. EDDY. CO 
NAT'L REPRESENTATIVES 


st. 


In Total, Local, National 
nd Classified Advertising! 


For First Six Months 1929 


(Peoria, 111.) 


PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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SALES QUOTAS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


This volume has been written to assist the sales manager in meeting the growing competition 
in business through the use of sales quotas. 
It is the first complete statement of the underlying theory of various kinds of quotas, the use 
of market analysis, the application of scientific methods to quota setting and the quota in 


operation and practice. 


he subject matter is grouped under five natural divisions: 


I. Introduction. 


II. The Market As A Quota Determinant. 
V. An Example Of Quota Practice. 


Consists of 254 pages, including 56 charts, diagrams, etc. 


Ill. The Company As a Quota Determinant. 


IV. The Quota In Operation. 


Price, postpaid, $4.00 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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ST. LOUIS 
1929 1928 Change 
Post-Dispatch 1,995,560 1,619,800 -+-375,760 
Globe-Democrat. 1,212,600 1,110,300 4-102,300 
io! rer 630,300 699,900 — 69,600 
SS eee 338,700 309,600 -++ 29,100 
co. ar 4,177,160 3,739,600 +-437,560 
ST. PAUL 
1929 1928 Change 
*Diapatch . 6066s 787,570 792,638 — 5,068 
ee eer 944,398 809,760 -+-134,638 
EMOWS: “ciessseasc 641,872 652,442 — 10,570 
AMIRI Ssicwcs 2,373,840 2,254,840 -+-119,000 
SALT LAKE CITY 
1929 1928 Change 
oe 1,268,624 964,782 303,842 
Telegram ...... 545,048 499,240 45,808 
We: sasiweees 521,724 472,612 49,112 
Aes: Sessaws 2,335,396 1,936,634 +398,762 
SAN ANTONIO 
1929 1928 Change 
Express-News .. 2,003,977 1,737,006 +266,971 
BRE owas ces 923,503 873,708 -+- 49,795 
COPE: 66e5sG 2,927,480 2,610,714 -+-316,766 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1929 1928 Change 
Chronicle ...... 981,078 894,992 86,086 
KAMINCE ....... 1,560,846 1,315,748 245,098 
IER: S Sccw as 529,172 444,808 84,364 
. | eran 707,252 681,562 25,690 
a 597,114 621,278 — 24,164 
WUMMNG a. Sie es 4,375,462 3,958,388 +-417,074 
SCRANTON 
1929 1928 Change 
if ic). 1,002,239 1,109,136 —106,897 
*Republican 524,944 655,004 —130,060 
| en 366,051 387,681 — 21,630 
CC) 1,893,234 2,151,821 —258,587 
SEATTLE 
1929 1928 Change 
[er 1,501,746 1,419,848 81,898 
Post-Intelligencer 978,998 923,151 55,847 
PRE Sccccasne 592,472 554,100 38,372 
RAAS ocleooe 3,073,216 2,897,099 +176,117 


SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) 


Union, Repub. & 1929 1928 Change 
Daily News .. 1,663,942 1,498,476 +165,466 
TAMPA 
1929 1928 Change 
WHBUNE. 264.605 726,530 700,398 + 26,138 
WAMBES. a winiee.wics 471,142 572,096 —100,954 
Fotels: .ccsss 1,197,672 1,272,488 — 74,816 
TOPEKA 
b 1929 1928 Change 
Top. Dly. Capital 724,017 675,255 + 48,762 
*Top. State Jour. 424,991 423,619 + 1,372 
NOES. swscewd 1,149,008 1,098,874 + 50,134 
TRENTON 
1929 1928 Change 


*Trent. State Gaz.. 886,180 


770,145 +116,035 
*Tren. Evening 


‘i 822,302 721,480 -+-100,822 
Sun. Times Adv. 187,403 166,155 + 21,248 
Tetels - seeks 1,895,885 1,657,780 +238,105 
TULSA 
1929 1928 Change 
Co 930,578 838,245 + 92,333 
WOE, oi5606ka8 1,072,250 904,657 -+-167,593 
SOUS 6cccess 2,002,828 1,742,902 +259,926 
WASHINGTON 
1929 1928 Change 
EL 2,157,323 2,187,050 — 29,727 
eS - 766,748 703,767 62,981 
*Eve. Times ... 603,430 550,049 53,381 
SS ere 534,661 431,006 -++-103,655 
*Eve. News . 219,024 197,972 21,052 
cc) er 4,281,186 4,069,844 +211,342 
WILKES-BARRE 
1929 1928 Change 
Times Leader .. 1,023,512 1,057,210 — 33,698 
Wilkes-Barre Rec. 1,104,208 1,112,776 — 8,568 


Evening News 525,280 542,486 — 17,206 

ccc | ee 2,653,000 2,712,472 — 59,472 
WILMINGTON 

1929 1928 Change 

*Morning News. 184,736 167,990 16,746 

*Evening Journal 671,768 652,559 19,209 

SORMIS “waunsee 856,504 820,549 + 35,955 
WORCESTER 

1929 1928 Change 

The Telegram .. 1,005,749 942,256 63,493 

*The Gazette .. 775,558 772,670 2,888 


DORIS 5i0s006. 1982,307 
*No Sunday Edition. 


1,714,926 + 66,381 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


POSITION WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


MR. PRESIDENT: An EXECUTIVE is available 
WITH MANAGERIAL, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
AND ADVERTISING — EXPERIENCE, _ with 
COURAGE, VISION, VITALITY, BALANCE and 
(NITIATIVE. Age 42, technical graduate. 

With excellent credentials covering 20 years’ di- 
versified experience, both Domestic and Foreign. 
Has occupied positions of trust in New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and St. Louis. Is an ac- 
credited organizer, sales manager and correspon- 
dent. Has had excellent experience in management, 
manufacturing, sales, advertising, credits, etc. 

Is not expectant that past earnings can be dupli- 
cated, at least tor some time, but seeks a reason- 
able return and an opportunity for permanent con- 
nection with some established, progressive concern. 
Past record as to ability, character, industry and 
capacity will bear close scrutiny. 

YOU may be conservative. However, this may be 
just the man YOU have been looking tor. 

It will cost YOU nothing to inspect my past rec- 
ord. LET’S GET ACQUAINTED. Write P. B. 
WALDIN, 1236 Waldron Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine- 
teen years. Send only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EY 
FORTUNE IN AIRPLANE SALES—UNDER 
this plan a salesman should sell at least one 
Eaglerock a month—a net monthly income for 
him of from $1,000 to $1,500. Our two weeks’ 
free sales training course makes you ready to get 
the money. We equip salesmen who qualify with 
a free demonstrator Eaglerock. You can offer 
buyers an easy plan of time purchase. Write for 
details. Alexander Aircraft Co., Dept. 16, Colo. 
rado Springs, Colo. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12, 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na. 
tion-wide, running t0 $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
/—7 C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


DIRECT MAIL 


GARDNER ‘‘MASTERBILT’’ LETTERS AND 
COMPLETE DIRECT-MAIL CAMPAIGNS GET 
UNUSUAL RESULTS—33% replies from letter to 
agents; 100,000 mail orders, $7.00 each, produced 
by one ‘‘masterbilt’’ Gardner letter direct-mailed to 
motorists; 2,700 replies from 10,000 four-page let- 
ter-folders to investors and $2,000,000 stock sold 
by my direct-mail supporting personal salesmen, 
Twenty-five years’ experience writing business-build- 
ing direct-mail. Submit your sales problem for free 
suggestions and samples of my work. ERNEST F, 
GARDNER, 219-B. Balcony Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Index to Advertisers 
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The Taxi Weekly 


Cevers the Whole Csab Industry 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 

Published in Its Own Printing Plant at 

54 West 74th Street-—New York City 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as our 
supply is frequently exhausted a 
week after aate of issue. 
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Are you selling 
this city? 


There are over 118,000 families in Chi- 
cago and its suburbs who read but one 
daily paper—the Chicago Evening 
American. This fact, learned in the 
most extensive direct survey ever con- 
ducted in Chicago, discloses a city apart 
—a population subject to the influence 
of but one daily paper—a great buying 
group that can be reached every day 
only through the Chicago Evening 
American. 


Are you selling this city, or passing it 
by? Are its people kept constantly 
aware of your product and its merits? 
You can only be sure that they are by 
putting your story where they are surest 
to see it, and where, too, you can 
reach the largest evening circulation 
in Chicago. 


| CHICAGO EVENING 
AMER EC AN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people—Member of International News 
Service, Universal Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


—_ 
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World’s Greatest Newspaper. 


\ | EWS and comment about zone marketing, and adver- 
\ Using, prepared by the Business Survey of the 


From th 


SPACE - TIME 
STUDY 
**Time will tell” 


—OLD PORTUGUESE PROVERB 


{ “HE Chicago Tribune has carried 5,000 
} lines or more each year for the last five 
consecutive years for a total of 229 adver- 
tisers, local and national. For 47 of these con- 
sistent advertisers the Tribune practically 
has done the job alone. During no year of the 
five did any of the 47 use 
as much as 5,000 lines in 
any other Chicago news- 
paper. Next in line is an 
evening paper with a 
total of 180 five-year 
5,000-line accounts, only 
six of which depended 
upon it chiefly to do the 
advertising job. All in all, there are 298 five- 
year 5,000-line advertisers in Chicago news- 
papers. The Tribune can claim 77% of them, 
the second paper 60%, the third paper 52%, 
and the other three papers 51%, 35% and 


17% respectively. 


CoMMUTER’sS Note 
( HICAGO tonight. Kansas City in the 


morning. Los Angeles tomorrow night 
via the new transcontinental air-rail line just 
opened by enterprising iconoclasts without 
respect for the beloved bugaboos, time and 
distance. Another route lifts the traveler from 
Chicago in the morning; drops him in Cali- 
fornia forty-eight hours later, beating the 
best previous time by rail by ten hours. New 
York is sixteen hours and fifty minutes away 
... Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and the Twin 
Cities just a nice morning’s ride... . Aviation 
is tightening the corn belt. 


Alack! Second-Hand 
Space Buyer 


N the arts and \ // 
NEGZ, 


sciences, there are a 
those who break new 
ground, and those who / 
climb on the band- 
wagon. There are those 
who imagine, and those 
who copy. There are 


some who experiment and discover—and 
others who are content to follow in second- 
hand footsteps. 

In advertising, there are those who are 
satisfied with legend, and those who get the 
hard, scrappy facts and form their own opin- 
ions. An oft-repeated legend is the one about 
evening papers reaching the home. And the 
hard, scrappy fact is, at least in Chicago and 
suburbs, that a morning newspaper—the 
Tribune—has more ‘“‘home-delivered” circu- 
lation on week-days than any other Chicago 
daily newspaner! 


7° “~° ' INAL: WAR EXTRA. 
The Chicago Daily Tribune. 
There being no type in 2 HASTLE EMPENDS: BRITISH SHE SONA 
the house big enough EN 

to blare thesensational 

news that loaded the 
wires, an artist hand- wes 
lettered this headline = 
that appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune Au- 
gust 5, fifteen years ago. 


TAL LAW IN ANTWERP: GERMANS EXEERLE 


i 
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PROPHECY 
“Ff YY NDER the name of the Chicago Trib- 


t une one reads: “The World’s Greatest 
Newspaper.’ On the editorial page one sees, in 
italics: Chicago will be the greatest city in the 
world. I spent several days in Chicago, and I 
said to myself: ‘Well, as a matter of fact, why 
shouldn’t Chicago become the greatest city 
in the world?’ ..... J As the Far West grows 
richer, Chicago proportionately grows and 
prospers—nearly a thousand miles from New 
York....One can imagine New York’s re- 
maining the great market place of the empire 
and the financial center of the world—the 
war gave it that eminence—while Chicago, 
full of power, between an Fast and a West 
equally rich, extends its manufactures, its 


Non-Euclidean Proof ... Nationalitis . , 

Fifteen Years Ago ... Second-Hand . . d 
Six-Months Story... Prophecy. . .10-Houp 
Lop... Record June... Like Unto Hot ( akes 


OW ER 


textile industries, its factories, its warehouses, 
along sixty miles of Lake Michigan shore. 
until Chicago does become, finally, the great- 
est city in the world.”—CLaupE Aner jn 
Vanity Fair. 


NATIONALITIS 


“* ' N their eagerness to be known as ‘national 

|. advertisers,’ a certain percentage of 
business men take a few dollars’ worth of 
space every year in magazines with national 
circulations, appearing 
in an explosive man- 
ner in the pages of 
such publications 
from time to time, ap- 
parently without gain 
to themselves and 
certainly without im- 
pressing the public. Ad- 
vertising on a national 
scaleruns into millions, and when the aspirant 
thinks in terms of thousands he is merely 
wasting his time and money. 

A job of advertising shouid be well done 
or not at all. For small men with big ideas 
something aimed directly at a certain class 
of people who might be interested is much 
more effective than scattered shot.—K. M. 
Ruttenber in Daily News Record. 


Car Sales 27% Up 


N Cook County during May, 14,263 new 
| cars were registered. This brought the 
total for the first five months to 54,715 as 
compared with 43,980 cars in the same period 
of 1926, the previous record year, or an in- 
crease of 24 per cent. In the Zone the five 
months’ total was 405,116 or 27 per cent 
greater than the corresponding period in 1926. 
—Chicago Tribune Survey 
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CIRCULATION 
¥ \,URING June Tribune circulation, daily 
| ) and Sunday, was maintained at the 
highest level of any June in Tribune history: 
856,892 daily and 1,134,918 on Sunday. 


} 

| More than a Million GAIN! 

| During the first six months of 1929, 

| the Chicago Tribune gained a total of 

i 1,286,743 lines of advertising over the 

| same period of last year. The combined 

gains of the two leading Chicago 

| evening papers for the period was less 

than half a million. Or to be exact, 

492,699 lines. 
] 


Some i < c ra — 


